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How the “Doctor of Family Finances” 
helps thousands of men and women 
to solve their family problems 


@ What a variety of trying family problems 
receive solutions in the privacy of House- 
hold Finance’s consultation rooms! Let's 
listen in on some typical situations. 
Bill Phillips*, father of four fine children, 
had a chance to get a new job at much better 
ay. But he had to put up a substantial cash 
lt for which the family’s savings were 
inadequate. He didn’t have collateral to 
borrow at a bank. Bill brought his problem 
to Household Finance, and after the branch 
manager had made certain that the employer 
was reliable, a loan was arranged. Bill put 
up the necessary bond—and got the job. 
Bill’s now repaying his loan out of current 
income and his wifé has more to spend on 
necessities for the family. 


Cash for her brother’s operation 


Mary Jackson was her injured brother's 
only support. By careful management she 
could get along on her earnings as a secre- 
tary. One day the doctors decided that her 
brother must be operated on by a specialist 
in a distant city. Mary couldn't finance this 
emergency out of her weekly wages. She 
talked her situation over with a Household 
Finance manager. Household advanced the 
cash Mary needed. The operation was suc- 
cessful, 


cg 


Jack Smith had just gone back to work 
after a long lay-off. During his unemploy- 
ment the family had used all its savings for 
living expenses. Debts had piled up. Now a 
baby was expected. How were the expectant 
parents to pay for the mother's stay in the 
maternity hospital? The distressed couple 
put their problem up to the Household 
Finance manager. He arranged for a loan to 
cover the emergency and the accumulated 
bills. Repayment was made in small instal- 
ments over a period of months. The joy of 
parenthood was not clouded for the Smiths 
by —_ from creditors or want of proper 
medical care. 


Loans that protect 


Less dramatic, perhaps, than these situa- 
tions are those in which families have be- 
come burdened with over-due bills. 

Phil Gray, for instance, had bought a car, 
radio, and refrigerator on instalments. Or- 
ders at the factory where Phil worked fell 
off. Phil's pay was cut. The Grays fell be- 
hind in their payments. Creditors threatened 
to repossess their goods. Phil and his wife 
came to Household. With the aid of the 
Household manager they worked out a 
budget plan to fit their situation. 
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BY THE EDITOR 


Christmas 1937 finds the American Federation of 
Constructive Labor ina stronger and more influential position than 
Unionism at any other time. With the available opportunities 

for organizing and our resources and machinery, we 
can offer to business and to Labor services that will have enduring 
value. To both we offer an experienced, disciplined organization, 
skill in organization and information developed out of collective bar- 
gaining; discretion in avoiding unfruitful policies and dependability 
for action and agreement. These are assets of real value as Busi- 
ness and Society know. 

While these assets may seem commonplace to the radicals and 
the reformers, they are the necessaries for constructive building. We 
know our rights and our interests and are prepared to insist upon 
constructive principles for securing them. We are not seeking to dis- 
possess any legitimate interest but to get established rights of those 
who have not yet been included as members participating in the de- 
termination of rules and regulations of society. We seek first collec- 
tive bargaining in order that we may have a voice in industrial govern- 
ment. Status in industry will give us influence in political and legis- 
lative fields. Here again our purpose is to call attention to the rights 
and interests of numerically large groups of Society which have not 
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its will because of mere numbers. 
ligence trying to teach the first hard lessons of cooperation so that 
workers’ rights and services may be recognized as preliminary to the 
definition of the active partnership which workers have in production— 
was not accepted in business relations or law. By breaking down the 
barriers that prevent groups from participating in decisions and re- 
turns from joint work, we are making for a spirit of good will, fellow- 
ship and mutual responsibility. By giving the masses an agency for 
establishing and maintaining their rights, we are helping them to 
strength through constructive action thereby protecting them and 
society from that violence to which injustice urges those denied other 


recourse. 


The people of the United States are fortunate in having an 
American Federation of Labor and industries will be well advised to 
take advantage of collective bargaining and the cooperative relation- 
ship that may develop from negotiated agreements. We realize that 
our material interests are dependent upon the progress of industries 
and that business in turn is conditioned by our success in maintaining 
It seems clearly the part of wisdom 
to work out cooperation in furtherance of our joint interests. 
American Federation of Labor provides responsible unionism toward 


consumers’ purchasing power. 


that goal. 


Experience Has Value 


duction. 


The Works Progress Administration which has provided work 
for many older workers, made jointly with union executives of the 
crafts concerned a study of 1444 workers in 7 cities. The crafts in- 
cluded were brick and stone masons, carpenters, painters. These men 
have been kept from finding jobs in private industry by prejudice 
against age, showed themselves capable of doing acceptable work as 
judged both by quality and quantity. 
union members—either active members or had belonged to the union 
when able to pay dues. The work on which they were employed varied 
from repair jobs to expensive buildings. 
than five years experience while the average was 21 years. 
group as a whole, union workers were found more competent than 
non-union workers. This was attributed, in part, to their longer ex- 
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position or influence to compel attention until the development of 
democratic practices provided the way. 

Organized labor is not simply organized masses trying to impose 
But it represents organized intel- 





Industries presumably to avoid paying bene- 
fits to older workers nearly eligible, have 
been following a very costly policy in laying 
off their older workers and refusing to hire persons over thirty-five. 
Speed does not necessarily result in either quantity or quality pro- 


More than half—753—were 


Only 4 per cent had fewer 
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perience. This skilled labor force, heavily weighted with older men, 
was found capable of doing acceptable work as judged both by quality 
and quantity standards. Yet these older skilled workers, willing and 
able to work, seem likely to constitute a group of permanently unem- 
ployed. Records from public employment offices indicate there is 
being accumulated a hard case of permanently unemployed persons— 
those who have been without jobs for long periods. Long-time unem- 
ployment may lead to the next stage—unemployability. 

The American Federation of Labor is urging that private in- 
dustry reconsider its policy with regard to rejecting older workers. 
The W.P.A. study is additional evidence that the policy is too costly 
economically and socially. 


This issue of the “AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST” 
Responsibility of | contains an important statement by the Secretary 
Unions of the British Trade Union Congress which will 

be useful to American trade unionists in correcting 
some of the many misstatements made with regard to registration of 
unions under British law. There has been, it seems, a deliberate effort 
to confuse registration under British law with incorporation of unions. 

Incorporation has been advanced by groups with distinctly dif- 
ferent purposes—a friendly one of helping to eliminate abuses such as 
racketeering and an unfriendly one which proposes incorporation as 
an entering wedge to restricting regulation. 

The City Club of New York has published a Report on Certain 
Aspects of Labor Union Responsibility and Control. This report 
finds that union fear of regulation is not groundless and that unneces- 
sary regulation might prove an obstacle to the legitimate and normal 
growth of the union while on the other hand the union in the course 
of its growth might more readily rid itself of. abuses. Racketeering 
is not primarily a union problem. Its remedies lie through civil and 
criminal law. Unions are responsible for doing their part in our 
economic and social structure. 

Unions are already responsible in that they have constitutions 
and by-laws which guide their conduct and they make regulations and 
usually publish reports to all their members. In practically all cases 
these reports are available to the public. Certainly union financial 
reporting is more informing and more adequate than that of most 
corporate organizations. In addition, filing of reports, financial or 
otherwise, is no method for the detection of racketeering or other 
irregularities. In fact, the paper technicalities of incorporation would 
lend themselves to the concealment of union irregularities as they do 
to business irregularities. 

Unions are, of course, already liable for unlawful deeds. Unions 
have been sued and damages collected. Individual union members who 
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were party to so-called unlawful acts have been sued and held liable 
to the extent of their private property. Incorporation would, of 
course, limit the liability of the union. 

The subcommittee of the City Club concluded: “. . . that 
no serious problem has been shown to exist warranting legisla- 
tion such as incorporation or registration to increase union lia- 
bility for torts or breach of contract.” 


Regardless of the purpose or accuracy of general 
Maintain Wages _ discussion of business depression, one principle 

stands out clear and strong—buying must be main- 
tained as an essential factor in business stability. Stock market decline 
has unduly disturbed a great many persons. We in this country are 
in the habit of giving too much attention to the ups and downs of the 
stock market which represents the movements of speculators rather 
than production trends and industrial stability. 

We who experienced the stock crash of 1929 and lived through 
the business depression of 1932 and 1933, ought to be able to make 
our plans with calm intelligence undisturbed by those who make their 
fortunes by stock market speculation. 

The organized labor movement has a responsibility for maintain- 
ing wage rates that will stabilize buying power upon which all business 
activity depends. As prices go up, wage rates must go up to maintain 
living standards. As living standards change to enable all to partici- 
pate in national progress incomes must be increased in order to pro- 
vide an American standard of living. If we follow a balanced plan 
for economic well being, the fears of those who find their stock market 
manipulations regulated or who want other special privilege need not 
disturb us. 

Wages constitute a necessary cost of operating a business, and 
the more trade unionists study the financing of their industries the 
more convinced they will be that their share in the returns from their 
industry has been very modest. High wages—much higher than those 
now in effect—in return for honest, efficient producing ability, would 
put all business upon a sounder basis and would make possible a real 
expansion of productive enterprise. 

All trade unionists should stand uncompromisingly for mainte- 
nance of wage incomes. Don’t let the pessimistic pleaders for special 
privilege wail us into the atmosphere of real depression. Keep buy- 
ing power up! 


There have been two major inquiries into the 
Right to adequacy of medical care in addition to evidence 
Experiment in daily living which comes to all observers, 
demonstrating the barrier between most people 
and medical care is inability to pay the costs. The difficulty does not 
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seem to be the fact that those in medical service are making large 
fortunes—only a few charge exorbitant fees. In the case of a major 
illness, where diagnosis is difficult, fees for adequate services from 
specialists are beyond the incomes of more than three-fourths of the 
families of the United States. In cases of hospitalization it is the 
cumulative costs of various services that breaks the back of the average 
income. 

Since health is indispensable to individual satisfaction in living 
and the health of its citizens is a matter of national concern, there 
should be every possible social sanction for constructive efforts to pro- 
vide adequate and competent medical care within the possibility of the 
budgets of those who need it. 

Clearly there is need for experimentation in finding an organiza- 
tion of medical service that will yield satisfactory incomes to practi- 
tioners and preventive counsel and curative aid to citizens. It is equally 
clear there must be experimentation by small-income families to pro- 
vide against unpredictable illness that bankrupts so many families. In 
many countries these experiments have begun with voluntary plans and 
have developed steadily toward health insurance of a compulsory 
nature. But clearly the right of people to seek ways by which they 
can provide themselves and their families with adequate medical serv- 
ices should not be denied. Only a small percentage of the population 
could afford all the individual specialists they need, but if a large 
number of people guarantee incomes to a group of specialists, it would 
seem that everybody would be better off. Yet, whenever such group 
experiments have been undertaken, the organized medical profession 
has persecuted the physician identified with the experiment by expelling 
them from the profession, having their licenses revoked and similar 
punitive methods calculated to bring professiona! discredit upon them. 

It would seem that the medical profession would be most inter- 
ested in working out plans to heal human ills and would encourage 
experiments to solve a problem of concern to them and to all citizens. 
There are many phases of such developments that only physicians 
should decide, while all plans should be mindful of the crushing eco- 
nomic burdens which sickness brings to the most of us. 


The Denver Convention of the American Federation 

International _— of Labor approved re-affiliation with the Interna- 

Federation of _ tional Federation of Trade Unions—an organization 
Trade Unions which represents some 2,000,000 trade unionists. 

The International Federation of Trade Unions 

was organized in 1903 as the International Labor Secretariat. In 

1908 the American Federation of Labor sent Samuel Gompers to its 

annual meeting held in Paris to observe and make recommendations 

on membership. He reported favorably, and the American Federation 

of Labor affiliated and maintained membership until 1921. Karl 
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Legien, the able head of the Allgemeiner Deutscher Gewerkschafts- 
bund was its president until the World War broke out and its offices 
were moved to Holland. In 1919 the organization was reorganized 
and its name changed to International Federation of Trade Unions. 
Samuel Gompers and Daniel Tobin represented the American Federa- 
tion of Labor in this conference. 

Due to disagreement upon policies the American Federation of 
Labor withdrew in 1921 for the following reasons: 

First—That the new constitution completely abrogated the prin- 
ciple of complete autonomy for each national trade union federation. 

Second—That through the issuance of appeals and proclamations 
the executive body of the international federation had committed the 
federation to a revolutionary principle, to which the American Federa- 
tion of Labor is and always has been uncompromisingly opposed and to 
which no labor movement guided by democratic ideals could give ap- 
proval. 

Third—That a system of dues had been adopted which would 
place upon the American Federation of Labor a heavy and unbearable 
expense. 

Last summer Vice-President Matthew Woll was sent to the meet- 
ing of the General Council of the International Federation of Trade 
Unions at Warsaw to complete plans for reaffliation. 

In addition to serving as a clearing agency for the free labor 
movements of all lands, the I.F.T.U. performs these two important 
functions: as a supporting and clearing agency for workers during the 
annual conferences of the International Labor Organization when 
international labor standards are discussed and determined and as a 
rallying center for defense against seizure of power by Fascist groups 
as well as for relief of the victims of Fascist violence. Now that the 
United States is participating in the International Labor Organization 
it is important that American Labor should have the benefit of organ- 
ized counsel with the representatives of Labor of other countries so 
all labor action may be better informed and planned. 

The International Federation of Trade Unions now includes or- 
ganizations with a combined membership of approximately 20,000,000 
members of labor unions. This is the organization that has been reso- 
lutely standing for free trade unions with a democratic government 
and has opposed dictatorships. While past experience gives no reason 
to hope that international labor organization can be effective in a war 
situation, it can be helpful in peace time in making sure that national 
labor centers understand troublesome issues that might develop into 
war. There is a most valuable function to be performed in serving 
as a clearing center for information. As in the past, the International 
Federation of Trade Unions is most careful not to assume authority 
over national problems. It is now written into its policies that it 
cannot speak for affiliates without their positive consent. 
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BRITISH LAW AND TRADE UNIONS 


Sir WALTER CITRINE 


Many misleading statements have been made during recent months by anti-labour employers 
and others in Canada and the U. 8. A., regarding British law and trade unions. 

These employers and their friends seek the compulsory registration or incorporation of trade 
unions and in an effort to bolster up their case openly and publicly declare that British law com- 
pels labour organisations to register and come under government control. 

In order that there might be no misunderstanding, the Trades and Labor Congress of Canada 
requested Sir Walter Citrine, K. B. E., general secretary of the British Trades Union Congress, 
to explain the legal status of trade unions in the United Kingdom. 


that registration is permissible 

but by no means compulsory. At 
the end of 1935, out of 1,042 trade 
unions known to be in existence, only 
449 were registered. 

It should be clearly understood 
that registration does not make any 
fundamental difference in the legal 
status of the union. Certain advan- 
tages, however, are given to regis- 
tered trade unions which are not 
given to unregistered trade unions, 
such as exemption of certain laws 
which apply to persons or bodies 
carrying on insurance business, and 
the exemption of funds of registered 
trade unions from property and in- 
come tax in respect of interest and 
dividends applicable and applied 
solely for the purpose of provident 
benefits, providing that it is precluded 
by its own rules from insuring any 
person for a sum exceeding £300 or 
an annuity exceeding £52. More- 
over, a registered trade union may 
take summary proceedings for the re- 
covery of monies withheld or mis- 
appropriated by officers and members, 
instead of the more dilatory and ex- 
pensive proceedings open to an un- 
registered union, and expense is also 
avoided in the transfer of property 
upon change of trustees. 


|: must, first of all, be understood 
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In return for these advantages a 
registered trade union is required to 
supply to the Registrar of Friendly 
Societies, and have approved by the 
Registrar, a copy of its rules. Before 
the Registrar will register a trade 
union he must be satisfied that the 
rules are of such a character (in rela- 
tion to the objects of the association, 
the rights and duties of the member- 
ship, and the investment of funds) 
that they are proper to an organisa- 
tion having the purpose of a trade 
union. An annual return to the Regis- 
trar is required showing the financial 
position of the union and any changes 
made in the rules or in the officers of 
the union. 

One or two of the large unions in 
England have refused to become reg- 
istered because they object to reveal- 
ing details of their finances as they 
would have to when making annual 
returns to the Registrar. It is per- 
missible for a trade union to apply 
and to receive from the Registrar, 
without actually becoming registered, 
a certificate to the effect that the union 
is a trade union within the meaning 
of the acts. In other words, that its 
principal objects are objects proper 
to a trade union. 
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State Intervention During Industrial 
Disputes 


The policy of the government (any 
government), has been to interfere 
as little as possible in the conduct of 
industrial negotiations and the con- 
clusion of collective agreements. In 
the instances in which there is, or may 
be, any official intervention, it is 
mostly only at the request of the 
parties to a dispute, and usually only 
for the purpose of establishing volun- 
tary conciliatory or arbitratory ma- 
chinery or for encouraging the con- 
tinuance of voluntary negotiations. 

There are a few exceptions to this 
general rule, but they are of no more 
than particular significance and are 
due to very exceptional circumstances. 

Two courts have been set up to deal 
with industrial disputes, namely, the 
Industrial Court and the Railway 
Wage Tribunal. The functions and 
powers of these tribunals are ex- 
plained thus: 

The Industrial Court is a body 
composed of three persons appointed 
by the Minister of Labour; one is ap- 
pointed as a representative of the em- 
ployers’ interests, one as representa- 
tive of the workpeople, and the chair- 
man is a legal person appointed as an 
independent representative. The In- 
dustrial Court is available for the 
purpose of hearing arguments about 
and reporting upon disputes referred 
to it by the two parties to the dispute. 
If any party to a dispute does not 
agree to refer the dispute to the In- 
dustrial Court, the Industrial Court 
has no power to undertake an inquiry 
into the dispute or to make a report 
upon it. In any case, even when a 
dispute is referred by both parties to 
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the Industrial Court, the decision of 
the Court is not legally binding upon 
either side. 

References to the Industrial Court 
are, therefore, entirely voluntary, and 
whilst of recent years both unions and 
employers (especially in industries 
in which joint industrial council ma- 
chinery operates) have shown a 
greater willingness to refer disputes 
to the Court, it is still more often the 
rule that disputes are decided without 
any reference whatever to any con- 
ciliatory or arbitratory procedure 
apart from the ordinary negotiating 
procedure within the industry itself. 

Similarly, whilst the Minister of 
Labour is empowered by the Concilia- 
tion Act of 1896 and the Industrial 
Courts Act of 1919 to interest him- 
self with a view to securing a volun- 
tary settlement in any existing or ap- 
prehended trade dispute, he has no 
power to compel a reference or en- 
force a settlement. His powers under 
the acts are limited to offering to the 
parties to the dispute a conciliatory 
or arbitratory court or tribunal con- 
stituted in a manner acceptable to 
both sides and usually on somewhat 
similar lines and with similar author- 
ity, but distinct from the permanent 
Industrial Court. 

The Railway Wages Tribunal was 
constituted by the Railways Act of 
1921 and this act made it compulsory 
for the parties to a dispute on the 
railways to proceed by various stages 
of negotiation to the final stage of 
the Railway Wages Tribunal. Never- 
theless, the decision of the Wages 
Tribunal is not legally binding on 
either side. What the Railways Act 
has done is to compel the railway 
unions and employers to follow a cer- 
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tain procedure in negotiation, but it 
does not compel a settlement. 

It will be clearly seen, therefore, 
that no court or tribunal with power 
to investigate disputes, and to compel 
a settlement, exists in the United 
Kingdom. 

The legal status of trade unions in 
the United Kingdom is principally 
determined by the following acts of 
Parliament: The Trade Union Act, 
1871, as amended by the Act of 1875; 
the Conspiracy and Protection of 
Property Act, 1875; the Trade Dis- 
putes Act, 1906; and the Trade 
Union Act, 1913; and the Trades 
Disputes and Trade Union Act, 1927; 
and also by decisions of the Courts in 
cases which have been brought before 
the Courts under these Acts. 

There is nothing in this legislation, 
or in any interpretation placed upon 
it, which prevents a trade union from 
attempting to impose the closed shop 
and, indeed, in certain well organised 
industries and firms, notably printing, 
the closed shop is the rule. 

There may be some confusion as 
to what should be understood by the 
term closed shop. What we in Eng- 








land understand by the expression 
closed shop is a concern in which the 
employees will refuse to work with 
any person who is not a member of 
the trade union, except that the closed 
shop may be considered to be in opera- 
tion where members of one trade 
union, in a concern which employs 
different grades of workers, will re- 
fuse to work with any non-unionist 
of their own grade, though they may 
continue to work with persons of an- 
other grade who are not members of 
a trade union. For example, the 
closed shop can be considered to be 
in operation in a cotton mill in which 
the weavers refuse to work with non- 
union weavers, whilst taking no ob- 
jection to the employment of non- 
unionists in such ancillary employment 
as cloth and weft warehousing. 

Except that “intimidation” and 
breaches of the peace are prohibited 
as methods of conducting any 
trade dispute, there is nothing in the 
law relating to trade unions, or in the 
courts’ interpretation of the law, 
which is designed to prevent a trade 
union in England from attempting to 
impose the closed shop. 
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I saw her resting en the hill, 

With faded blossoms at her feet; 
Her laughter gone, and weary, still, 
Her dreamy, wistful eyes were sweet. 


A cool wind blew against her face 

And chilled the soft speech in her mouth; 
In vain she turned and tried to trace 
One gentle, warm breath from the South. 


—Joun P. Barton, Spirit. 














FACTS FOR WAGE NEGOTIATIONS 


RAYMOND G. CRANCH 


‘HERE are two general tests 

which a wage scale must meet 

in order that it may be fair. 
First, the wages paid must yield a rea- 
sonable American standard of living, 
and second, wages should represent a 
distribution to the worker of a fair 
share of the value produced, both on 
an hourly and on an annual basis. 

The former attitude of some em- 
ployers, that “This is my business, and 
I have a right to do with it as I see 
fit,” is being superseded by the more 
intelligent attitude that business is a 
joint service for the good of the com- 
munity, in which the consumer and 
worker have definite rights as well 
as the manager and owner. Labor 
unions, consumers’ cooperatives, man- 
agement groups and employers’ asso- 
ciations all have their proper places. 
Each of these bodies has its work to 
do in the promotion of orderly and 
abundant production and distribution 
of the commodities so urgently needed 
by all. 

For the protection of both labor and 
capital, the Wagner Labor Relations 
Act has provided that the right of col- 
lective bargaining between owners 
and employees must be maintained at 
all times. If this collective bargain- 
ing fails to result in the establishment 
of a fair wage scale, then arbitration 
or conciliation may be resorted to. If 
there is to be arbitration, it must be 
agreed to in advance by both parties. 
If there is to be conciliation, both 
sides must be satisfied. 

Decisions of this kind can be 
reached only after the fullest infor- 


mation is made available to all parties 
concerned. That is why impartial 
statements of financial condition, and 
of income and expense, should be 
available to all parties in labor ne- 
gotiations. Without such informa- 
tion, fair wages cannot be determined. 

Under present laws, there are no 
specific obligations on the part of em- 
ployers to submit the financial facts in 
regard to a business, but a steadily in- 
creasing number of owners see the 
necessity for making such information 
available in wage negotiation. La- 
bor’s representatives should be in a 
position to use and analyze such in- 
formation intelligently, in order to 
adequately bargain with employers. 
If owners seek to force a reduction in 
wages upon employees, the owners of 
the plant should be required to sup- 
port such a demand by valid evidence 
in the shape of earnings statements, 
impartially prepared, showing that 
the company is actually not in a posi- 
tion to pay wages at existing rates, 
without depriving the owners of a 
minimum fair return on the capital in- 
vested. On the other hand, if indus- 
trial earnings have definitely in- 
creased through greater efficiency of 
labor; through the introduction of 
better machinery; or through an im- 
proving market for the commodities 
produced, the workers should be en- 
titled to share in such increased indus- 
trial earnings, and the owners should 
be willing to submit their operating 
statements, in order that after fully 
informed discussion, there may be a 
mutual understanding as to the share 
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of the value of the product which the 
wage worker should receive. 

As an example of the use of Finan- 
cial Statements in wage negotiation, 
the following balance sheet and in- 
come account will serve to illustrate: 


EXHIBIT A—BALANCE SHEET 


Tue Joun Dor Corporation, STATEMENT OF 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES AS OF JUNE 30, 1937 








ASSETS 
CN isiulcnenemicinwaeaassce $100,000.00 
Accounts Receivable............. 200 , 000 .00 
Machinery and Equipment....... 1 ,000,000.00 
NS 56:55:55 9p. d 8 'sS0:95 40,000.00 
_ Re reer 855,000.00 
SER ere $00,000.00 
CE sah eaaspcsaseeucureon 500,000.00 
Re eisinincccsuccen 3,195,000.00 
LIABILITIES 
Accounts Payable. .............: $100,000.00 
Reserves for Social Insurance. .... 10,000.00 
Reserves for Depreciation........ 500,000.00 
Reserve for Federal Income Tax... 25,000.00 
Preferred Capital Stock.......... 1 ,000,000.00 
Common Capital Stock.......... I ,000,000.00 
Surplus, Dec. 31, 1936.. $500,000 
Earnings for Six Months 
to June 30, 1937..... 120,000 
620,000 
Dividends at 6% per an- 
num on Preferred and 
Common Stock...... 60,000 
Surplus, June 30, 1937.........-- 560,000.00 





Total Liabilities and Net Worth.. $3,195,000.00 


EXHIBIT B—INCOME ACCOUNT 


Tue Joun Doe Corporation, Income anp Ex- 
PENSE AccounT FOR PeRtoD JAN. I, 1937 TO 
JUNE 30, 1937. 


re 1 ,000, 000.00 


Overhead Salaries and 
Seer $500,000 
Depreciation.......... 100,000 


Commission and Selling 
a eee 200, 000 





Administrative Ex- 
ee 10,000 
Advertising........... 70,000 
880,000.00 
Net Income for Six Months 
Ending June 30, 1937.... $120,000.00 


It will be noted that the original 
investment in the John Doe Corpora- 
tion was $2,000,000, $1,000,000 be- 
ing represented by preferred shares 
and $1,000,000 by common shares. 
By referring to the Statement of As- 
sets and Liabilities it will appear that 
$1,000,000 of common stock is ex- 
actly offset by patents and goodwill, 
each of which stand at $500,000. It 
is a very usual custom, in incorporat- 
ing new companies, to issue preferred 
stock up to the value of the tangible 
assets, such as buildings, machinery, 
equipment and inventories of raw ma- 
terial or finished products; and to 
issue common stock for the intangible 
assets such as goodwill, patents, trade 
marks and agency privileges. In- 
tangible assets are frequently included 
at inflated values. In the above case, 
unless the goodwill and patents have 
a fair market value of fully $1,000,- 
000, there has been an injection of 
so-called ‘“‘water’’ into the capitaliza- 
tion, up to whatever part of the 
$1,000,000 of common stock does not 
represent actual saleable assets. Ina 
company with total capital of $2,000,- 
000, the presence of $1,000,000 in 
intangibles would indicate probable 
inflation in their valuation. 

The amount appearing in the de- 
preciation reserve indicates roughly 
the age of the enterprise. Inasmuch 
as the charge to depreciation in the 
Income Account of the John Doe Cor- 
poration is $100,000 for six months, 
and the total in the Depreciation Re- 
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serve is $500,000 it would be fair to 
assume that the age of the bulk of the 
machinery and equipment is roughly 
two and one-half years. 

If depreciation taken is excessive, in 
view of renewals constantly being 
made of parts of the machines, then 
the true income of the company is 
greater than actually reported, be- 
cause of this excessive charge to De- 
preciation Reserve. This is one com- 
mon method of concealing income. 

It will further be noted that among 
the reserves appearing in the balance 
sheet, no provision is found for amor- 
tization of patents.* At the end of 
the 17 year patent term, this asset will 
be of no value. Therefore, if no 
part of the patent cost has been writ- 
ten off in the last two and one-half 
years, the income of the company has 
been overstated, and should be cor- 
rected accordingly. 

It is of the utmost importance that 
the income of a corporation be cor- 
rectly and fairly reported, because 
wage negotiations, to reach a just con- 
clusion, must be based on exact facts. 
In the past, the threat of strikes has 
often been depended upon, almost ex- 
clusively, by labor unions to bring re- 
sults. It would be far better, if the 
right to strike were regarded as the 
last resort, to be used only after every 
peaceful means of negotiation has 
been exhausted. 

If the income of the company has 
been fairly determined, and both sides 
acknowledge the accuracy of the fig- 
ures, the work of negotiating what is 
a fair share of that income to be paid 
to labor, should not be difficult. But 


* To amortize a patent is to charge off the cost 
as part of the company’s expenses each year, in 
installments, over the period of the life of the 
patent. 
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the fact remains that few companies 
at present are willing to make their 
income figures available for purposes 
of wage negotiation. 

The above company requires, in ad- 
dition to reserves for depreciation 
and for amortization of patents, a re- 
serve to cover the liability to the Gov- 
ernment for income taxes accrued but 
not yet paid. The size of this reserve 
at the end of the fiscal year reveals, 
within a close margin, the net income 
which the corporation has enjoyed for 
the preceding year. If the company 
pays an average income tax of I0 per 
cent, the income of the company 
would be approximately ten times the 
reserve for Federal income taxes. 
This means of arriving at the total 
income becomes very important in 
those cases where only a Statement of 
Assets and Liabilities is available. 

If there is no separate reserve for 
Federal income taxes, it is still pos- 
sible to estimate the company’s in- 
come from a balance sheet, provided 
the amount of the Surplus at the be- 
ginning and at the end of the year 
can be ascertained, as well as the 
amount paid out in dividends. To 
the increase in Surplus for the year is 
added the payments made for divi- 
dends, which gives approximately the 
net earnings of the company for the 
year. To use this method it is often 
necessary to have two Financial State- 
ments, one for the current year and 
one for the preceding year in order to 
determine the change in the surplus 
account. 

The income account of the John 
Doe Corporation shows a satisfac- 
tory gross earning equal to 25 per 
cent of the total Sales. It is the final 
disposition of this gross earning of 
$1,000,000 which deserves the closest 
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possible scrutiny of the wage negotia- 
tors. 

Only a little over 10 per cent of 
this million dollars reaches the net in- 
come, and becomes available for divi- 
dends, wage increases, or other pur- 
poses. Even after all the deductions 
shown are made, the reported income 
is equal to 12 per cent per annum on 
the capital stock of the company, both 
preferred and common. 

As explained above, the common 
stock at the time it is issued is seldom 
fully covered by saleable assets, and 
therefore the owners of the company 
are earning 12 per cent on the cost of 
preferred stock, and on the basis of 
a 50 per cent valuation of the intangi- 
ble assets paid in on the common 
stock, an actual return of 24 per cent 
on the true original value of that 
stock. 

Very frequently the net income 
shown fails to reflect the full earnings 
of the corporation, because of exces- 
sive items included among the ex- 
penses. 

Cost of sales might be inflated by 
purchases of raw material from ofh- 
cer-controlled subsidiaries, or by pay- 
rolls inflated to yield unearned wages 
and salaries for relatives and personal 
favorites. 

Overhead salaries and expenses 
may include excessive salaries paid to 
officers in lieu of dividends. 

Depreciation may be based on an 
estimated life of machinery and equip- 
ment far shorter than is justified by 
practical experience. 

Commission and selling may in- 
clude unjust sales allowances. 

Administrative expenses might 
cover fees or other expenses, either 
unnecessary or excessive. 

Advertising may be an expense used 


partly to reduce taxation which would 
otherwise be payable, and partly to 
equalize income between good and 
bad years. If a company finds that 
taxes will be high due to unusual earn- 
ings, it may prefer to spend an addi- 
tional sum for advertising, which 
would otherwise appear as income. 
This discussion of the balance sheet 
and income account is for the purpose 
of revealing some of the possible 


abuses. 
* ok * 


A much larger field is entered as 
soon as the question is expanded to 
cover the relations between parent 
companies and their subsidiaries. 
Here the accounting becomes more 
intricate, but the problems are still of 
great importance to the wage nego- 
tiator. 

A large holding corporation desir- 
ing to conceal its losses for financial 
reasons will sometimes carry in its 
balance sheets large items covering 
advances to subsidiary companies, as- 
sumed to be collectible, but actually 
hopelessly bad, because of undisclosed 
operating losses in the subsidiary com- 
panies. 

On the other hand, large holding 
companies so situated that they must 
accept control of their rates by public 
service commissions, sometimes con- 
ceal excessive earnings through pur- 
chase at high prices of materials from 
captive companies, the earnings of 
which are not subject to similar public 
control. 

Some corporations dealing in food, 
that wish to make it appear that their 
profits on the handling of food are 
reasonable, will sometimes allocate an 
unduly large proportion of expenses 
to their main product, minimizing the 
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ing profitable by-products, where the 
probability of complaint as to alleged 
extortionate profits is not so great. 

Another favorite method by which 
the insider benefits is through the pay- 
ment of excessive royalties, or the pur- 
chase of patents or copyrights from 
favored individuals for more than 
they are worth. 
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charges made to departments produc- 


There are a great number of more 
complicated ways of diverting income 
from those who are entitled to receive 
it, but these are special cases, beyond 
the scope of this article, which is writ- 
ten to stimulate interest in the prac- 
tical help to be obtained in wage nego- 
tiation from a more intimate knowl- 
edge of the financial practices of some 
large companies. 


SMALL THINGS 


Small things first: there must always be, 
The seed, the shoot, and then the tree; 
The warp and woof before the cloth, 
The chrysalis, and then the moth; 

The Thought, and the Eternal Plan, 
The grain of dust, the Breath, the man; 
And the voice of life itself which sings 
A melody of tiny things. 


Yet here is a sadness ages-wise: 

That smallness triumphs where greatness lies; 
That a word can swiftly tear apart, 

The loving tendrils of the heart, 

And the thready roots of the pine crack 

The rocky hilltop’s ancient back; 

That a quiver and a noiseless breath, 

Should bridge the space from life to death; 
That the pulse of living should swell and fall, 
In cycles integral and small; 

Until the rhythm of earth is past, 

And a throb and a mote be first and last. 


—CATHERINE LE MAsTEeR EcKRICH. 



























LOVE GOES PICKETING 


A Short Play 


FRED HAMANN 
Secretary, Distillery Workers Union No. 19538 


The action takes place in front of a factory fence on which hangs a sign: Warning! Property 
of Dr. Derry’s Products, Inc., Trespassers Will Be Prosecuted to the Fullest Extent of the Law! 

Ralph, a youthful worker in worn overalls and zipper jacket, is walking slowly back and 
forth on the stage and carrying a clapboard sign: Dr. Derry’s Products, Inc., Unfair to Organized 
Tabor! We Want a Living Wage! His steps are heavy and measured, more from fatigue than 
from a conscious effort to keep a picketer’s steady pace. 

Presently Bernice appears. She is a working girl wearing a faded smock. Runners in her 


stockings are visible. 


Bernice: *Lo, Ralph! 

Ralph: (Brightens immediately) 
Hiyah, kid. Gosh, it’s great to see 
you. Where yuh been all day? 

Bernice: Helping the eats commit- 
tee. Where d’you suppose I was, 
jealous? (He grins) Gee, I bet 
you're dead tired. 

Ralph: Am I? Been picketing 
since seven this morning. Ted Jack- 
son’s supposed to relieve me pretty 
soon, though. 

Bernice: (Toying with the zipper 
on his jacket) Hungry? 

Ralph: (Rubbing his stomach) 
Plenty! I could swallow this sign. 
(Rests handle on stage) Only I want 
to see you worse than eating. You 
know I haven’t seen you since I went 
on duty! 

Bernice: (Smiling at him) You 
wouldn’t guess it, but that’s why I 
looked you up. Besides I wanted to 
get away from the eats committee 
for a while. (Looks around quickly) 
We'd better keep moving. The cops 
might pick us up. 

Ralph: (Shoulders sign hurriedly) 
Gosh—that’s right! They’re always 
hanging around. (They pace back 
and forth) Well, what’s the latest? 
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Bernice: Oh, didn’t I tell you? Old 
Derry’s called in the Union commit- 
tee. 

Ralph: Great! Maybe the old 
boy’s cracking. I’d like to get back 
to work after pressing these cinders 
down for two weeks. Then I 
wouldn’t have to wait all day to see 
you, either. 

Bernice: What do you mean? 

Ralph: Didn’t you know I used to 
slip over into the bottling department 
a couple of times a day to get a look 
at you? 

Bernice: Why, Ralph! Weren't 
you afraid you’d get caught? 

Ralph: Who? Me? I sawto it the 
boss didn’t get wise. 

Bernice: You might have done it 
once too often like the time you wrote 
that note to me in high school and the 
teacher found it. 

Ralph: (Sheepishly) Maybe. Only 
a fellow will do a lot of funny things 
for a girl. 

Bernice: (Bright-eyed) Don’t I 
know, though. (She pauses suddenly) 
I forgot . . . you’re hungry, aren’t 
you? 

Ralph: (Halting) Yeah, but that 
don’t matter now. 
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Bernice: (Reaching for the sign) 
Why not? I'll carry the sign a while. 
You run along and get a bite. The 
eats committee was just serving the 
main line of pickets when I came over 
here. 

Ralph: (Still holding sign) I can’t 
let you do that, Bernice. Let’s wait 
till Ted comes. You might get hurt 
if that gang of strikebreakers shows 
up again. 

Bernice: (Saucily) Since when the 
big, strong knight in overalls? This 
is my fight as much as yours! 

Ralph: Iknowit. But fighting a 
bunch of thugs and scab-herders is 
different. 

Bernice: (Determinedly taking the 
sign) What am I—a working girl or 
a tea hostess? They’re after my job 
the same as yours. 

Ralph: (Reluctantly) O.K. I guess 
you win. (Then teasingly) But how 
about a little kiss before I go? 
(Glances quickly right and left) No- 
body’s looking. 

Bernice: Here on the picket line? 
Don’t be 

Ralph: (Cutting in) —silly! I 
had a hunch you'd say that. 

Bernice: Of course, I would. 
How’d you know a cop wouldn’t see 
us an’ arrest us fur disorderly con- 
duct. And you know the papers 
would make a front-page scandal out 
of it. (Gives him a little push) Run 
along like a good little boy. 

Ralph: (Hesitating) If we get 
that raise we’re striking for, I'll be 
making sixteen bucks a week. (Leans 
toward her) That means we'll get 
married then, won’t we? 

Bernice: (Avoiding his gaze) Six- 
teen dollars isn’t much money these 
days, you know that . . . what with 
the cost of living higher than a strato- 
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sphere balloon and going higher. It 
wouldn’t be so bad if you’d be getting 
that much the year round, Ralph. 
But you know we work only about 
seven-eight months out of a year. 
Together we wouldn’t be making 
enough to keep old Doc Derry in 
cigars. 

Ralph: (Downheartedly) You've 
got it all figured out as usual. 

Bernice: Figure it out for your- 
self. Our earnings wouldn’t make 
eight hundred a year. 

Ralph: I'm not a mathematician. 
I’m your boy friend. Can’t you ever 
forget about wages and money and 
just think of you and me for a 
change ? 

Bernice: (Sighing) I wish I could. 
But just because we'd get married for 
love wouldn’t mean we'd be happy 
living like half-starved nudists under 
a bush. So how in the world can we 
forget about rent and clothes and 
groceries? 

Ralph: (Dejectedly) Yeah, you’ve 
got me so I can’t even look at the 
moon without seeing an eagle on it. 

Bernice: (Pained) I can’t help it, 
Ralph. It’s my nature, I guess, to see 
things that way. (Her voice becomes 
tender) It’s been tough pickings for 
us, hasn’t it? 

Ralph: You're telling me! But 
things will be difterent after we win 
this strike. 

Bernice: Let’s not be too sure of 
winning it yet. 

Ralph: What makes you think 
we'll lose it? Haven’t we walked 
out almost a hundred per cent? 

Bernice: Yes, I know. And I’m 
not saying we'll lose it. Only let’s 
not be too sure. We've chased the 
strikebreakers away for the time 
being. The cops have shot us full of 
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tear gas without budging us. But, 
you see, we don’t own old Doc’s 
warehouses. I’m jittery about them. 
They’re stocked to the roof. It would 
be just like him to shut down the plant 
for a spell. Then where'd we be? 

Ralph: Aw, get out! Doc Derry 
hasn’t got a chance the way the 
Union’s lined up against him. His 
stuff’s on the unfair list all over the 
country. He couldn’t peddle enough 
of it to keep his sales force in chewing 
gum. (Grabs her arms) Bernice, 
we've been slaving for the old duffer 
long enough for a few louzy bucks a 
week. The company doesn’t only 
show a profit of a cool million for 
the first half of the year but the stock- 
holders are hogging a bigger dividend 
than ever. The company’s got to 
kick in, I tell you! If it don’t 
(Stops. Stares angrily into space) 
Aw gee, kid, ain’t we ever going to 
get a break? 

Bernice: It almost looks that way 
sometimes, doesn’t it? 


Ralph: (As if talking to himself) 





‘A million bucks from selling doped 


baby food! Gosh, and the G-men 
shoot down gangsters for killing a 
few cops and bankers! (Scornfully) 
Dr. Derry’s Products, Inc., unfair to 
organized labor! Talk about your 
public enemies! (Laughs heartlessly) 
Here we are, Bernice, two kids in 
God’s country striking for enough 
wages to get married and live hap- 
pily ever after with a baby or two. 
What are we striking against? <A 
stuffed shirt who chisels on our wages 
and sells poison in fancy packages to 
a lot of little kids. 

Bernice: (Sadly) I know, Ralph. 
We've got a lot of things to change. 
We ought not to have to work for a 
company like that. 


Ralph: I get you! Why couldn’t 
we work in a place us Union folks 
owned ourselves and make something 
that would really help the kids that 
are half starving all over the coun- 
try. What’s there to stop us? 

Bernice: (Bitterly) Quacks like 
Doc Derry! Men who run the whole 
show for themselves. Drug our 
babies. Our minds. Poison our lives 
with drudgery and worry. The whole 
set-up’s against us. It’s becoming one 
big gosh-awful racket ! 

Ralph: (Half-kidding) Cheezit, 
kid, you’re talking like an agitator. 

Bernice: (Defiantly) What of it! 
It’s the truth, isn’t it? 

Ralph: Yeah, I guess so. The 
whole thing does strike me as kind of 
phony at times. But I always put it 
out of my head. If it ever got hold 
of me, I’d want to bust things up. 

Bernice: Not that. You mean 
change things for the better. 

Ralph: (Thoughtfully) I guess 
that’s how a fellow ought to feel 
about it. (Pauses) But, dang it all, if 
this strike doesn’t pan out like you 
said it mightn’t, I’ll be ready to smash 
hell out of things. That raise means 
everything to me. I’ve banked on it 
like I’ve banked on nothing else in 
the world. It’s the one thing that'll 
bring you and me together, kid. In 
a way, though, I don’t blame you for 
not wanting to marry me even if we 
get the raise. There isn’t much fun 
nowadays being hitched to a working 
stiff. What have I got? Nota 
damned thing! Only myself! My 
stubby hands! (Looks at them as if 
for the first time) Christ, it’s taken 
me three years to save up a hundred 
bucks so I could marry you! 

Bernice: Why, Ralph! You don’t 
mean to say you've actually saved 
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that much? I—I really don’t know 
what to say. 

Ralph: Oh, it ain’t much. 

Bernice: Tell me—how did you 
do it? 

Ralph: I scrimped wherever I 
could. On my smoking mostly. 

Bernice: (Patting his cheek) You 
old dear! 

Ralph: (Moves toward her im- 
pulsively) What the hell, let’s get 
married tonight! Right here on the 
picket line! 

Bernice: (Soothingly as she holds 
him off) You’re tired and hungry. 
Get something to eat. I know you 
wouldn’t talk like that on a full stom- 
ach. 

Ralph: (Stubbornly) No, I won’t 
go. We’ve stalled this thing off long 
enough. I’m sick and tired of wait- 
ing. That’s all you’ve known—wait ! 
—wait!—wait! Now when it looks 
like we might get a raise, you’re still 
trying to stall me off. (Stops and 
stares at her in dead earnest) Maybe 
it’s somebody else? 

Bernice: (Painfully) Oh, Ralph, 
how could you! 

Ralph: (Drops his head) I’m 
sorry, kid. I’m a little unstrung, I 
guess. (Looks up, his eyes burning) 
But I want you now. We're not 
creampuffs. We can be married and 
win this strike, too. We have to 
make a go of it as it is, don’t we? 
There’s Ted who relieves me! We 
wouldn’t be half as bad off as he is 
with his four kids. Maybe times 
aren’t like when he first settled down. 
But, kid, he knows what it is to marry 
the girl he wanted, live with her, have 
the guts to take the good and bad 
with her. (Assumes a confident air) 
I'll tell you we’re going to get that 
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raise. We've got to! Jesus, we've 
suffered and waited long enough! 
Sixteen a week! Did you ever stop 
to think what it would mean to us? 
We could buy a littie spot in the coun- 
try somewhere. We'd build a little 
shanty on it. Can’t you just see it— 
a vine-covered shanty in a garden? 
You and me together? 

Bernice: (Awed by his burst of 
romantic passion) Pull yourself to- 
gether, Ralph. You shouldn’t count 
your eggs before they’re laid. 

Ralph: (As if in a daze) That’s it, 
kid. We’ll raise some chickens. Have 
our own eggs. 

Bernice: (Tauntingly) Don’t for- 
get the sick cow and the sour well. 

Ralph: (Unheeding) We'll buy an 
old Ford and drive back and forth to 
work. On moonlight nights we'll 
stop in the lane and make love. It'll 
be great, kid. (Puts his arm around 
her, looks at her pleadingly) Won't 
it? 

Bernice: (Trying to bring him back 
to earth) You can’t afford to read 
Ford, let alone buy one on the wages 
you get. 

Ralph: There you go. Always 
spoiling the show. (Smiles winningly ) 
You’ve pulled that crack on me before 
when I raved about the sticks. In- 
stead of being a regular sport, you’re 
a regular spoil-sport. (Coaxingly) 
Come on, kid, let’s settle down. We 
can make things pan out some way. 
(Laughing a little) I’ll even buy the 
ring at the five-and-ten to save a little 
money. 

Bernice: (With mingled emotions) 
You’re breaking me up into a lot of 
little hurting pieces, if you only knew 
it. (Turns away) Please let me go. 
Won't you get something to eat now? 
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Ralph: (Bluntly) Then it’s no go? 
It isn’t worth a shanty in the moon- 
light with my heart thrown in? 

Bernice: I wouldn’t say that. And 
you know it, Ralph. I just can’t see 
it your way, that’s all. (Struggles to 
look at him) It sounds swell to hear 
you talk about the shanty and the 
moonlight and everything. But it’s 
only a dream now. After while it 
would be real. Only too real! We'd 
be making so little. We'd be just 
another daffy couple trying to carry 
on a hand to mouth existence. Chicken 
one day and feathers the next! (Look- 
ing directly at him) Can’t you see? 
It simply wouldn’t work. Love is a 
frailthing. It needs more than moon- 
light and a shanty to keep it alive and 
happy. It’s like—like a baby. So 
helpless unless there’s something 
there to feed it regularly—to keep it 
soft and warm and glowing. (Shak- 
ing her head almost hopelessly) Can’t 
you understand, dear? 

Ralph: (Slips his hands into his 
pockets dejectedly) Let’s not talk 
about it any more. (Turns away) 
It’s a helluva world if I’ve got any- 
thing to say about it. (Begins to walk 
off) 

Bernice: (Reaching for him) 
Ralph! Don’t go yet. (Anxiously) 
I want to talk to you. 

Ralph: (Half-turning) What’s the 
matter? One minute you want me 
to go. Next you want me to stay. 

Bernice: (Brushing her hair back 
in a tension of excitement) I’m all up- 
set! I don’t want you to go away 
mad. 

Ralph: (Looking down) You know 
I wouldn’t do that. 

Bernice: You looked so terribly dis- 
appointed. 

Ralph: Who wouldn’t be? 


LOVE GOES PICKETING 
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Bernice: (Straining for courage) 
Listen, Ralph. (Touching his sleeve) 
What would be the sense of marrying 
when it would only mean we'd have 
to live in a hole-in-the-wall some- 
where. Look at Joe and Myrtle. 
Are they making a go of it paying 
twenty-five dollars a month rent for 
an apartment that would hardly pass 
for an attic? There’s Ann and her 
husband trying to raise a couple of 
kids on a starvation wage. What 
about George and Mary? (Dropping 
her voice) But what’s the use to go 
on telling you about them. You’d 
only see it the way I do after we’re 
trying to live on a bean order from 
the county. You’d get crabby. I'd 
be all stringy and worn out. We'd 
nag each other... get on each 
other’s nerves . . . quarrel like so 
many couples we know. (She glances 
around as though for help) Oh, look, 
here comes Ted! He’s your relief, 
isn’t he? 

Ralph: (Looking up. Speaks tone- 
lessly) Yeah, that’s him. 

(Ted enters right. He is a big- 
boned, burly worker with a brusque 
air. He smiles at them knowingly.) 

Ted: Hey, what’s coming off here? 
Don’t you kids know you might get 
jugged for standing around like that? 

(Ralph and Bernice startle into ac- 
tion. Ted bursts out laughing. ) 

Ted: Take it easy. I just wanted 
to see how much pep you two had left 
in you. You'll need lots of it. 

Bernice: What’s a-matter? 
news? 

Teds (Spitting sadly) Yeah. 
Plenty of it, too. Old Doc Derry 
turned the committee down flat on 
the raise. Says he’s gona shut the 


Bad 


plant down and starve us out. 












Ralph: (Dumbfounded) No kid- 
ding? 

Ted: Yep. That’s straight. 

(Ralph and Bernice exchange a 
look of distress) 

Ralph: (Mumbling) There goes 
my hundred bucks. 

Ted: What’s that? 

Ralph: (Shrugging) Aw, nothin’! 
I just said I’d like to wring old Doc’s 
neck, that’s all. 

Ted: Here, too. 

Bernice: (To Ted) Ralph’s pretty 
tired. Take him to the eats commit- 
tee and see to it he gets something in 
his stomach. I'll carry the sign till 
you get back. 

Ted: (Patting her on the back) 
That’s the old spunk! You just stick 
to it and we'll make old Doc talk tur- 
key yet. (To Ralph) Come on, let’s 
git movin’ . . . We’ve got to report 
to the strike committee anyway. I 
think they’re gona change the line-up. 

Ralph: (Holding back) I’m not 
hungry. After what I’ve just heard 
I’d gag on a tea wafer. (To Bernice 
as Ted moves on) Well, I suppose it’s 
all off. 

Bernice: 
up, kid. 

Ralph: It looks like we'll be pick- 
eting for the rest of our lives. 

Bernice: Not as bad as that. But 
we’ve got to stick to it. Maybe we’ll 
be able to make things better for 
some other poor kids in love. Who 
knows? 

Ralph: (Despairingly) But what 
about us? 

Bernice: (Turning to hide her in- 
tensity of feeling) We'll just have to 
make believe we’re not in love, I 
guess. (Gives him a quick, meaning- 
ful look) We can take it, can’t we? 


(Affectionately) Brace 
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Ralph: (Swallowing hard) I can 
try. That’s all a workin’ stiff can do. 

Ted: (Off-stage) Hey! Ain’t yuh 
comin’? 

Bernice: (Stillto Ralph) Remem- 
ber, we’re trying to make it easier for 
some other poor love birds. 

Ralph: (Laughing bitterly) A fat 
chance they'll have on the bird seed 
the Doc Derrys hand out. (Turns 
slowly and moves off in direction of 
Ted. Of a sudden, he pauses and then 
looks back earnestly at her) Listen, 
kid, I’m beginning to see what you 
see! 

Bernice: (Hopefully) What’s 
that? 

Ralph: (A strange, new enthusi- 
asm lights up his features) It isn’t 
only you and me that’s fightin’ this 
battle. It’s others like us in the same 
boat. If we can’t make ends meet 
and get ahead on a canary’s diet, then 
it’s a cinch the other kids like us all 
over the country can’t. We've got to 
help one another. The Union’s big- 
ger than just a couple of selfish kids 
like you and me. It’s even bigger 
than all the other working stiffs in 
Old Derry’s sweat-mill! It’s one big, 
red, beating heart as big as the world! 
(He rushes toward Bernice, seizes her 
in his arms and kisses her while he 
nearly knocks the sign from her 
grasp) It isn’t a vine-covered shack 
I’ve been yenning for. It’s an or- 
ganizer’s job. What do you say? 
(Holds her at arm’s length, looking 
deep into her eyes. She can only gaze 
her approval. He kisses her again— 
wildly.) 

Ted: (Coming back unseen by 
them) Hey, youse! Is this a picket- 
line or a movie? (They fail to hear 
him, so he walks off scratching his 
head.) 
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Ralph: (Toher) That’s to seal the Bernice: (Tears creeping into her 
bargain. Now I’m going totell Ted. eyes—calls after him) Ralph! (He 
(He turns and hurries away, talking stops. Their eyes meet and she speaks 
as he goes) I’m going to make the with effort) I love you. (Quickly she 
Union give me a job fighting all the shoulders the sign and starts picket- 
Doc Derrys in the world. ing. ) 


CURTAIN 





THE THREE WISE MONKEYS 


In a temple at Kioto in far-away Japan, 
The little Apes of Nikko, are sitting, wonderous wise; 
And one they call Mizaru—he’s a funny little man! 
Mizaru sees no evil with his eyes. 


The next is Kikazaru—quite funny, too, is he; 

But ah! the people tell me he is wise beyond his years; 
As fine a little gentleman as any ape could be; 

Kikazaru hears no evil with his ears. 


The third one is Mazaru, and, like the other two, 
His way is often quoted by folk he dwells among; 
And that which makes him famous is a simple thing to do— 
Mazaru speaks no evil with his tongue. 


Now the temple at Kioto few of us may ever see, 

Or the Little Apes of Nikko, they’re so very far away, 
But if we would do as they do, I think you'll agree, 

We might in time become as wise as they. 
—FLORENCE Boyce Davis. 


THE FUTURE 


VERY year, throughout the 
length and breadth of the land, 


hundreds of thousands of chil- 
dren start to school. Every year hun- 
dreds of thousands of school children 
leave the fourth grade, the eighth 
grade, or the high school to take their 
places among the nation’s wage-earn- 
ers—or among those who are hunting 
a job. Every year hundreds of thou- 
sands of children in the upper gram- 
mar grades and the high schools are 
wondering how they can step from 
school into a job and the chance to 
earn their living—instead of going 
out to trudge the streets looking for 
work, turned down at every factory 
office. 

Some of the members of this future 
labor army look to the vocational 
course to bridge the gulf to employ- 
ment. They take trade training in 
the school to set them on the way 
toward secure and stable work at pro- 
gressively better wages. Or, they 
sign up for the vocational course as a 
stepping stone to their first job. Or, 
some of them are put into the voca- 
tional class by their teachers because 
they have failed in the regular school 
work, 

For two years—or for one year— 
they follow the course that is to lead 
to “useful employment”, as the voca- 
tional education law puts it—auto 
mechanics, baking, bookbinding, car- 
pentry, costume designing, drafting, 
electricity, foundry, linotype, millinery 

_—and so on down the list. They in- 
vest their time, what it cost their fami- 
lies to keep them in school, and their 
hopes of trade training. In the voca- 
tional course they take at least 15 
hours a week of “practical work on a 
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useful or productive basis” and at 
least 15 hours a week of regular class- 
room studies. 

Let us see how it works out. Sup- 
pose a boy or a girl just out of high 
school decides to take the vocational 
course in the hope of getting a job or 
of getting something better than is 
open to an untrained worker. The 
vocational try-out course in the fourth 
year of high school has helped this 
young person decide to train for an 
occupation or trade for which he is 
suited and in which there is good 
chance of employment. The boy, per- 
haps, has made up his mind to be a 
tool-maker or a radio operator, or 
the girl wants to be a stenographer 
or beauty shop operator. They have 
a good basic education, are quick with 
their hands, and are anxious to learn 
the trade well. 

For such a boy or girl practical 
training should begin with the simpler, 
basic processes of the trade. When 
these are mastered, they can go on to 
the more difficult or more skilled proc- 
esses, each step based on competence 
to perform the simpler and more 
basic operations. Hand in hand with 
this practical work, they may need 
some special mathematics, physics, 
chemistry, hygiene, or English re- 
quired by the job. They should learn 
to know about the materials and tools 
of the trade. They should come to 
understand its traditions and the out- 
look of the industry or trade, its 
safety and health hazards and their 
safeguards, the labor laws that apply 
to the job, the principles of trade 
unionism and collective bargaining. 

If the training is to fit this boy or 
girl for mastery of a trade, it must 
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follow a plan carefully designed to 
meet the practical problems of earn- 
ing a living at the trade. And such a 
plan can only grow out of the com- 
bined wisdom and experience and the 
active participation of labor, employ- 


ers and teachers in that trade. The 
program must be hammered out in 
regular conferences of the representa- 
tives of workers, employers and teach- 
ers who have the responsibility and 
authority for planning the vocational 
courses. Then the training can be 
suited to the trade and can change 
with changing processes and changing 
opportunities for employment. Of 
course the training should be con- 
ducted with proper equipment and 
under conditions that are reasonably 
like those of the trade or industry it- 
self. The teachers should know the 
trade thoroughly from the workers’ 
standpoint — not merely from the 
management end—and their practical 
experience should be abreast with 
changes in the trade. 

But some of the children in the vo- 
cational schools do not have a high 
school education. The law still per- 
mits them to enter the vocational 
school at 14; and some of them enter 
at that age, in spite of the increasing 
maturity required by industry, in spite 
of the fact that such youngsters are 
generally not serious about learning 
to work, and in spite of labor’s grow- 
ing conviction that the age of going to 
work should be stepped up and that 
all children are entitled to a high 
school education. If boys and girls 
as young as this are admitted to a ve- 
cational course designed for more 
mature young people, intent on train- 
ing for wage earning, the younger 
children may find themselves beyond 
their depth, struggling to learn what 
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they are not ready for. To keep them 
interested or quiet, the course may be 
changed until it fails to train the more 
mature pupils. If this happens, the 
vocational class is not pointed to the 
14 year old, nor to the high school 
graduate. 

Sometimes youngsters are sent into 
the vocational classes not because of 
interest in the work but because they 
have not made the grade in school. 
But the boy or girl who is seriously 
trying to train for wage-earning does 
not want to be classed with the school 
failures; it undermines his respect for 
the class and for the occupation it pro- 
poses toteach. Sometimes, of course, 
an active boy or girl who is not in- 
terested in regular school work may 
become interested in a vocational 
course that seems to lead to a job; 
but helping a youngster to adjust to 
school and helping him to prepare for 
wage earning are two entirely differ- 
ent functions. If these functions are 
confused, and if youngsters who are 
not ready or not interested are put 
into the vocational course, the class 
tends to be directed toward one group 
or the other. If it is pointed to high 
standards of trade training, the 
youngsters who have failed in the 
regular classes—because of health, 
irregular attendance, lack of interest 
or need for special attention—do not 
get the special schooling they require. 
If the vocational course is directed 
toward the pupils who have been a 
problem in school, it tends to become 
a place for special discipline or for 
make-up work. Occupational train- 
ing becomes secondary, and the pupils 
who are after that training drop out 
or fail to receive the training they 
counted on getting through the school. 

If the vocational school is pointed 
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toward serious occupational or trade 
training for the older boy or girl who 
has good, basic high school education, 
it continues to direct him toward work 
for which he shows an aptitude. It 
limits the classes to numbers that can 
reasonably expect to find employment 
in the trade or in related occupations; 
and does not advise a boy or girl to 
take training for which there is no 
prospect of employment. The school 
should <!so be careful about training 
for jobs when local wages or working 
conditions are way below any fair 
minimum standards and when there is 
little outside demand for that sort of 
labor at better terms. The school 
should not limit the selection for any 
vocational class to pupils from non- 
union homes. To meet all these re- 
quirements and to offer useful train- 
ing, the school has to keep in close 
touch with labor and emplovers in the 
trade. It must work hand in glove 
with the public employment service; 
and that service must know what is 
happening and what is likely to hap- 
pen in the demand for jobs and for 
workers of all kinds. 

In other words, the vocational 
training should be pointed to fitting 
the young person for a trade for 
which he shows some capacity and for 
which there is reasonable prospect of 
secure and stable employment at fair 
wages that increase with skill and ex- 
perience on the job. At the same 
time, it must not promise too much, 
nor give the young person an exag- 
gerated idea of what he can do or 
what he can earn when he gets through 
the trade school. It must encourage 
him to think that he can learn more 
later as he finds himself in his work. 
It must show him he cannot learn all 
there is for him to know in one course, 
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because industry and he himself will 
change. 

If our high school graduate is to 
get real vocational training, he must 
produce things that are up to market 
standard—not just play at produc- 
tion. What, then, is to be done with 
the things he produces? The test of 
production is whether you can sell the 
product. But if you sell it on the open 
market, you may be undercutting the 
employer and the worker who earn 
their living at that business. To 
avoid this and still give training in 
production, some schools supply the 
goods they make only to the school, 
to charity, or to customers who are 
willing to put up with delayed de- 
livery in order to support the school’s 
work. The answer may be different 
for different occupations; but should 
be worked out by the school, the in- 
dustry and organized labor in joint 
conferences. 

Sometimes the boy or girl who at- 
tends the vocational school gets prac- 
tical production experience in the fac- 
tory or on the job along with full-time 
workers. If he is an apprentice, under 
a written agreement, looking forward 
to anywhere from three to five years 
of training—according to standards 
set up by organized labor and em- 
ployers in the industry—he gets 90% 
of that training on the job under the 
supervision of skilled craftsman and 
10% in related study in the vocational 
school. Or, instead of apprentice- 
ship, the vocational school may ar- 
range for the production or shop ex- 
perience along with the regular class 
work. In this so-called “cooperative 
class”, the young person works in the 
factory, mill, workshop or store for 
at least 15 hours a week and goes to 


. school for at least 15 hours a week. 
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If the vocational school makes this 
arrangement for its pupils, it is im- 
portant to see what jobs the boy or 
girl is put to work on and whether it 
is education or cheap labor. Are the 
vocational school pupils sent to the 
major industries in or around the 
locality to get their training? Are 
they put out on jobs in the dime store, 
the soda fountain, the filling station 
or the local restaurant? Are they 
trained only for whatever job oppor- 
tunity the locality provides, or for the 
work they want and are fitted for? 
How does a boy who wants to be a 
mechanic or a girl who wants to be a 
milliner get practical vocational train- 
ing in a textile town? And how does 
the school keep control—or even track 
of the kind of training they get? 
How does it relate their school work 
to their shop experience? And when 
young people finish the vocational 
course, is the school in position to 
cooperate with the employment serv- 
ice in advising and directing them 
through the first dificult weeks and 
months of the first job, helping them 
to make good? 

If the hundreds of thousands of 
children who left school each year to 
take their places among the nation’s 
wage earners had been trained to 
learn to become increasingly compe- 
tent wage earners, there would now 
be fewer misfits and less talk about 
the “hard core of unemployment”. 
Even today, with many adults unem- 
ployed and with increasing sense of 
the need for training to do the work 
of the world and to hold a job, our 
schools and our vocational schools are 
grinding out young people to look for 
employment for which they are too 
young or unprepared. If organized 
labor will insist upon vocational train- 
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ing that meets the standards that 
labor had in mind when it first de- 
manded and got vocational training, 
and if the unions in every State and 
local community will help to keep that 
vocational training up to standard, 
all of labor can march forward to- 
ward the promise of America. 

That is why the 1937 Convention 
of the American Federation of Labor 
endorsed the recommendation that all 
affiliates of the Federation, and espe- 
cially State Federations and Central 
Bodies, become more actively inter- 
ested and insistent upon the rights of 
labor and of the public at large in 
vocational education. To do this, you 
must know what is happening in your 
own community. Here are some of 
the things to look for: 


1. How many trade schools do you 
have in your community? 

2. What do they teach to boys? 
To girls? 

Do they teach all about a trade or 
train for rapid, routine jobs? 

3. What children go to these voca- 
tional schools? 

How old are they? 

Are they children who have failed 
in the regular school? 

Are they young people who want 
to learn a trade? 

4. Does the vocational school train- 
ing fulfill the conditions for appren- 
ticeship? in full? in part? 

5. What experience in actual pro- 
duction does the vocational course 
give? 

Is the production experience sufhi- 
cient to give some ability to adapt to 
different production methods? 

6. Do the graduates of these voca- 
tional schools go into industry as 
skilled codhenet 

What wages do they receive? 

. Is the machinery used in the vo- 
cational course up-to-date enough to 
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give proper training? or is it out- 
of-date? 

Is it equipped with the necessary 
guards and safety devices? 

Is it bought by the school or do- 
nated by some industry? 

8. What is done with the prod- 
ucts? are they used by the school? 
or for charitable purposes? or sold 
in the open market? 

9. Do the students learn safety and 
health, and the occupational hazards 
of the trade? 

Do they learn about the labor laws 
that apply to the trade? 

Do they learn about trade unionism 
and collective bargaining? 

Who teaches these things and how 
are they taught? 
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_Io. Are the vocational school pu- 
pils permitted to compete with full- 
time workers? 


11. Do you have “cooperative 
classes” that give part-time schooling 
and part-time work ? 

What trades do they teach? How 
is the training supervised ? 

Are the pupils paid for their work? 
If so, at what rate? 


12. What experience in the trade 
or occupation have the teachers had, 
and in what kind of shop or job? 

How do they keep up with the 
latest practise in the trade or in- 
dustry? 

How are the teachers selected and 
who selects them? 


HEAVEN EMPTIED ITSELF 


Was heaven robbed of all its light 
When Jesus came on Christmas night? 


The powers and principalities 
Bent low upon adoring knees. 


The cherubim with courtly pace 
Saluted Mary full of grace. 


The seraphim set a silver star 
Where the empty homes of the angels are. 


And every angel thronged the street, 
Where stable path and highway meet, 


To hear the shepherds’ tale and see 
The loveliness of humility. 


Certes, all heaven was agloom: 

Divinity was in a room 

With ox and manger well content, 

As heaven knelt in wonderment. 
—ALEXANDER J. Copy. 
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SECURITY FOR RAILWAY WORKERS 


R. J. Myers 


Social Security Board 


HE new Railroad Retirement 
Tac which was recently enacted 

by Congress provides guaran- 
teed security for over a million and 
a quarter railway workers. Security 
arises through the various retirement 
and disability provisions in the Act, 
while the guarantee arises through 
the supervision and control of the re- 
tirement plan by the Federal Govern- 
ment. In addition, this “guaranteed 
security” is made “gilt-edged” by an 
agreement between the Association of 
American Railroads and railway la- 
bor. Under this pact the carriers 
have agreed not to contest the legis- 
lation in any court. 

The new Railroad Retirement Act 
is an amendment of the Railroad Re- 
tirement Act of 1935, which was 
passed shortly after the first Railroad 
Retirement Act was invalidated by 
the Supreme Court. This amended 
act not only contains provisions which 
both the employees and the carriers 
desired but also enables the Railroad 
Retirement Board to administer the 
Act more efficiently. Many of the 
changes will provide more liberal 
treatment, although some are delib- 
eralizing in nature. However, most 
of the latter provide more equitable 
treatment for the persons covered or 
else tend to follow the usual pro- 
visions of private industrial pension 
plans. 

In an article in the August, 1936, 
issue of this magazine the benefits 
under the RRA and the Social Secur- 
ity Act were compared. Here it was 
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shown that the RRA was more liberal 
than the SSA in regard to qualifica- 
tions for retirement, disability bene- 
fits, and survivorship benefits. How- 
ever, the opposite was true in the case 
of death benefits and in some instances 
in the size of the annuity. The 
amended act contains a number of im- 
portant changes which vitally affect 
these comparisons. In fact, the 
amended act is now more liberal than 
the SSA in all respects. 

The conditions pertaining to age 
retirement have been made less lib- 
eral. Voluntary retirement after 
thirty years of service now cannot 
take place before age 60, whereas 
previously the age limit was 50. It 
might be mentioned that for volun- 
tary retirement the size of the an- 
nuity is reduced by one-fifteenth for 
each year that the individual is less 
than 65. Thus, voluntary retirement 
below age 60 would result in a large 
cut in the annuity. Nevertheless, the 
amended RRA is still far more liberal 
than the SSA in that it allows retire- 
ment at once in case of workers now 
over 65 and grants credit for prior 
service. This results in many indi- 
viduals now being eligible for re- 
tirement at full pensions, whereas un- 
der the SSA no monthly benefits are 
payable until 1942, It is interesting 
to note that the RRA is amended so 
that no service credit is given for 
employment after age 65 so as to 
conform with the SSA in this respect. 

The disability provisions under the 
RRA have been amended to allow re- 
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tirement for disability occurring after 
age 60 regardless of length of service. 
If disability occurs at a younger age 
the retirement is thirty years, as pre- 
viously. A more stringent definition 
of disability has been introduced, re- 
quiring that the worker be disabled 
for all gainful employment rather 
than just for railroad service. 

Survivorship benefits, under which 
a retirement may elect a reduced an- 
nuity payable during his lifetime and 
that of his spouse, have been made 
less liberal along the lines of insur- 
ance technique. Formerly, the em- 
ployee could elect this option at the 
time of retirement, whereas now he 
must decide in advance or else fur- 
nish proof of good health at the time 
of retirement. Since the actuarial 
tables are based on both lives being 
healthy, the change in procedure re- 
duces to a considerable degree the 
possibility of selection against the 
fund by disabled annuitants with 
healthy spouses. 

The RRA formerly provided a 
death benefit only for those who had 
retired, but the amended RRA has a 
death benefit equal to 4 per cent of 
total wages after 1936, less any annu- 
ity payments that have actually been 
received. This is identical with the 
death benefit under the SSA except 
that the latter provides for the return 
of only 3% percent. From the view- 
point of many employees this change 
has corrected a great disadvantage 
of the RRA as compared with the 
SSA, although socially a death bene- 
fit is not essential or even necessary in 
a retirement system, the main pur- 
pose of which is to provide old-age 
and disability protection. However, 
many employees feared that they 
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might die prior to retirement and re- 
ceive no benefits from the extra taxes 
imposed on them by the Carriers’ 
Taxing Act. The inclusion of this 
provision guarantees that no individ- 
ual shall receive less in benefits than 
he himself has paid in taxes, as is 
also the case under the SSA. 

Under the RRA it was formerly 
possible for certain individuals to re- 
ceive smaller annuities than if they 
had been covered under the SSA for 
the same period and for the same 
wages. This was true in the case of 
young employees and old employees 
who had little or no prior service. 

Young employees at ages 20 to 30 
who continued in service to age 65 
were previously credited with only 
thirty years of service instead of 35- 
45 years. This resulted in smaller 
annuities than would have been re- 
ceived under the SSA, where longer 
periods of service increase the size 
of the annuity except when the indi- 
vidual has enough wage credits to 
yield the $85 maximum monthly an- 
nuity. This situation is rectified in 
the amended RRA, which provides 
that individuals having more than 
thirty years of service after 1936 are 
credited with all such service. How- 
ever, only such prior service shall 
count as is needed to make thirty years 
of service when added to the service 
after 1936. For example, an indi- 
vidual having twenty years of service 
prior to 1936 and twenty-five years 
subsequent to 1936 would be credited 
with only thirty years. On the other 
hand, if all of his forty-five years of 
service was subsequent to 1936, he 
would be credited with the full 
amount. 

For retirants who have at least 


























twenty years of service and who are 
in railway service at age 65 the 
amended act provides minimum 
monthly annuities as shown in Table 
I. Moreover, no annuity under the 


TABLE I 


Mintmum Montuiy Annuities UNDER AMENDED 
RRA ror Inpivipvats WHo Have Twenty or 
More Years oF Service AND Wuo Are In 
RarLroaD ServIcE AT AGE 65. 


Minimum 
Average Monthly Wage Monthly Annuity 
Eee $40 
DE ...c0sdanpotesianesress 80% of wage 
OO Cn ere eee $20 
Dis occa scencccocsnees 100% of wage 


RRA shall be less than the additional 
annuity arising under the SSA if the 
railroad service of the individual had 
been under the SSA. The minimum 
monthly annuity under the SSA is $10. 

Previously, the RRA provided that 
the maximum monthly annuity should 
be $120, but under the amended act 
there is no maximum. Practically, the 
maximum is about $180 per month, 
which is based on 45 years of railroad 
service (i.e., from age 20 to age 65) 
at a level wage of $300 per month 
(the maximum creditable wage). 
However, no individual can receive 
more than $120 per month until 1967 
because no service period in excess of 
thirty years is credited unless it is all 
performed after 1936. Under the 
SSA the maximum monthly annuity is 
$85, which corresponds to $129,000 
of credited wages. An individual is 
credited only with the first $3000 of 
wages received from each employer 
in a given year, so that it would re- 
quire forty-three years of coverage at 
$3000 or more for an individual to 
receive this maximum if he were em- 
ployed by only one employer in each 
year. However, if an individual were 
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employed by two employees at the 
same time at a salary of $3000 or 
more from each, it would require only 
twenty-one and one-half years to pro- 
duce this maximum annuity, since he 
would be credited with $6000 each 
year. 

Table II shows the monthly annui- 
ties under the amended RRA and un- 
der the SSA for various present ages 
and periods of prior service. It 
should be remembered that the SSA 
grants no credit for service prior to 
1937, while the RRA does. This 
table shows effects of various changes 
in the amended RRA. For a worker 
now age 20 with an average monthly 
wage of $50, the monthly annuity 
will be $45 as compared to $30 under 
the former RRA, due to the removal 
of the 30-year maximum service credit 
provision. For a worker now age 40 
with no prior service and with an aver- 
age monthly wage of $50, the monthly 
annuity will be $40 as compared to 
$25 under the former RRA, due to 
the minimum annuity provision in the 
amended act. For a worker now age 
60 with no prior service and with an 
average monthly wage of $50, the 
monthly annuity will be $15 as com- 
pared to $5 under the former RRA, 
due to the provision that RRA annui- 
ties must be at least as large as SSA 
annuities. Other cases where the 
amended RRA has made an increase 
over the former act are indicated by 
appropriate footnotes which also give 
the reason for such change. 

The amended act also provides that 
the present pension rolls of the car- 
riers should be taken over by the 
Railroad Retirement Board. The 
persons on these rolls shall have their 
same pension continued by the Rail- 
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TABLE II 


MontH Ly Annuities at AGE 65 UNDER AMENDED RRA anv Unper SSA.* 





Under RRA with Past Service of 
Under 
Present Age SSA © years Io years 20 years 30 years 40 years 
Average Monthly Wage of $50 
Oy isswiwavesasauve $35.00 ee 
Be eseonisaedsassexse 30.00 40.00¢ a ee eee 
ee oe 25.00 40.00¢ 40.00¢ re re 
Ma tiatwedese osu’ 20.00 20.004 40.00¢ 40.00¢ ee ee 
AES AP ae ee 15.00 15.004 15.00 40.00¢ 40.00¢ $40 .00¢ 
eee ée ©.00 10.00 40.00¢ 40.00¢ 40.00¢ 
Average Monthly Wage of $100 
ee ea oa $53.75 ee ec 0 ae 0|ClC OCS 
Se nwivenceniaateees 47.50 61.256 MN ka (lemme Cle es 
Bis <ctiatedssstees 37.50 43-75 52.50 ere a re 
| | ee erat eee rear 27.50 27. 50d 43-75 52.50 re 
DS icseiascu dew waes 17.50 17. 50d 26.25 43-75 §2.50 $52.50 
OS RENOIR, i cciisce<c e 0.00 17.50 35.00 52.50 52.50 
Average Monthly Wage of $150 
Ws os singe Beaiseneen $65.00 ee, coe © tecces |6|6|6€|U SaaS OUCUC(C SS 
Ss  cetieweden sens 57.50 87.505 ee eee eee!) «| leper 
EE ec oe eee Pee 50.00 62.50 75.00 OE tice ees 
EO Vereiaekindenenees 35.00 37.50 62.50 7§.00 i ee 
Ee en ere 20.00 20.004 37-50 62.50 75.00 $75.00 
tC, Sere e 0.00 25.00 50.00 75.00 75.00 
Average Monthly Wage of $250 
Wire ccctesiesswacices $85.00 ee Aeiene, soveee serene) | lasses 
MD Gates ween aa wees 75.00 122. 50d eee oe 
ir cscusdeertawsosee 62.50 87.50 105.00 ee Ore 
a Rr een me 50.00 52.50 87.50 105.00 rrr 
___ Ee eee 25.00 25.00d $2.50 87.50 105.00 $105.00 
re e 0.00 35.00 JO.00 105.00 105.00 
® Assumes continuous employment from present time until age 65. ; 
ry Larger than under the original RRA because future service in excess of 30 years is creditable under the amended 


© Larger amount than that arising under the RRA formula because of minimum annuity provision. 


4 Larger amount than that arising under the RRA formula because annuity cannot 


based on service after 1936. 
© Not eligible for pension. 


road Retirement Board except that 
no such pension shall be greater than 
$120 per month. Many railroads 
have agreed to supplement the RRA 
annuities for those pensioners who 
had previously been getting more than 
$120 per month. In addition, all re- 
ductions in pensions made during the 
depression are to be restored. The 
chief advantage of this provision is to 
completely centralize all railway pen- 
sion administration. 


be less than the SSA annuity 


The amended act is much more de- 
tailed than the original act because it 
tries to deal with all possible adminis- 
trative situations arising both as to 
coverage and benefits. It also tends 
to simplify considerably the admini- 
stration of the act, since it is not neces- 
sary to obtain detailed data on past 
service for as many employees as un- 
der the previous act. 

The amended RRA provides a very 
good and complete retirement system. 
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Perhaps the only objection might be 
the long period of service required for 
disability retirement prior to age 60. 
“ It contains a number of features which 
critics of the Social Security Act are 
currently recommending; namely, dis- 
ability benefits, survivorship benefits, 


Of all of the roads in the world. 


To hers that can never grow cold. 


Who hail from an Orient land— 


To warn us, to lead us tonight. 








CHRISTMAS CRIB 


' CHRISTMAS CRIB—1937 


Once again you may come and behold her, this night of Star-shining, 
You may kneel where she loves, where she sighs; 

See? Here she has found a still place in the shadows. 

Come close, Christian. Look in her eyes. 


For all time has been leveled, and even our twentieth century 
} Is now nothing, is folded and furled 
Before this fair crowning of woman, the ending 


Will you yearn for great books when within her young arms is all Knowledge? 
Will you reach for high triumph and gold? 
The loves of great men are but dead twisted candles 


O young Maiden, look up and behold not strange shepherds bewildered 
By a Star they do not understand— 
No Bethlehem dwellers, no wise men, no princes 


But instead just we poor men, we workers, we humble of humble, 
With our young ones to rear and to raise; 

We Christians of village and city with question 

Surrounding our nights and our days. 


For our hearts are afraid, are unsteady; we feel the winds blowing 
Of a storm wherein Love shall meet Hate. 

The serpent in scarlet is massed on our doorstep 

And Herod has knocked on the gate. 


And our brothers are young, they are tender, and know not of exile. 
Watch us, Maiden, who fled from steeled might. 
For Egypt is far and we have not your angel 
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larger initia! annuities, and immedi- 
ate retirements. Thus, the RRA 
points the way to improvement of the 
Social Security Act, and it remains for 
the future to determine whether em- 
ployees outside of the railroad indus- 
try shall enjoy similar benefits. 


—Mary Fasyan WIinpzeAart, Spirit. 





NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS 


BOARD DECISIONS’ 
(October 15-November 14, 1937) 


ETWEEN October 15 and No- 
B vember 14 the National Labor 

Relations Board’s record 
showed increased activity, with a 
larger number of decisions handed 
down and orders issued than in the 
preceding month, in cases involving 
both unfair labor practices and con- 
troversies concerning representation. 
Developments of marked importance 
also took place in the judicial review 
of the Board’s actions. 

In one of the earliest cases placed 
before the Board, that of the Dela- 
ware-New Jersey Ferry Company, the 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Third Circuit in its decision, rendered 
on June 18, 1937, declined to enforce 
the Board’s order directing the em- 
ployer to cease and desist from refus- 
ing to bargain collectively with the 
exclusive representatives of employ- 
ees. Largely because of the length 
of time consumed by the Circuit Court 
in handling this case, it became pos- 
sible for the employer to circumvent 
the issue by entering into individual 
contracts with the employees them- 
selves. Having delayed the decision 
until the time when the collective bar- 
gaining issue was thus destroyed be- 
cause of this very delay, the Circuit 
Court finally decided that no contro- 
versy existed and only the abstract 
question of the right of the union to 
negotiate with the respondent em- 
ployer on behalf of the employees con- 


*For Summary of Board’s Decisions in the 
Preceding Month, see AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 
for November, 1937, p. 1234. 
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cerned was left for decision. This 
adverse majority decision was handed 
down by Justice Dickinson, but Justice 
Biggs in a forceful dissent stated that 
“Such judicial determination would 
emasculate the Act and put a premium 
upon the very practices which its 
avowed policy prohibits.” The Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, subse- 
quent to this denial of enforcement 
petitioned the Supreme Court of the 
United States for a writ of certiorari 
to review the Circuit Court’s decision. 
On November 8th the Supreme Court 
declined to consider this case. 

This failure of the Supreme Court 
to review an unfavorable opinion of a 
lower court was widely heralded by 
employers’ organizations as signify- 
ing that Section 8(5) of the National 
Labor Relations Act had been nulli- 
fied. The text of the decision of the 
Circuit Court furnishes us with the 
best proof of the patent absurdity of 
such statements. Nowhere in its de- 
cision does the Circuit Court question 
the validity of Section 8(5), which 
makes it an unfair labor practice for 
an employer to refuse to bargain col- 
lectively with freely chosen repre- 
sentatives. The Circuit Court’s de- 
cision clearly indicates that its denial 
to enforce the Board’s order is moti- 
vated entirely by the change in the 
situation, as a matter of fact only, 
without any reference whatsoever to 
the validity of Section 8(5) as a sub- 
stantive provision of the law. 

On November 8, also, the Supreme 
Court granted certiorari in the case 
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NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD DECISIONS 


of Pennsylvania Greyhound Lines, an- 
other early case in which the Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the 3rd Circuit, 
after nearly two years of delibera- 
tions, ruled adversely. The Grey- 
hound case, in which the National 
Labor Relations Board had issued an 
order requiring the employer to with- 
draw recognition from a company 
union, has thus been placed before the 
Supreme Court for final review and 
determination. 

While these developments were 
taking place the Board was carrying 
on its work at a somewhat accelerated 
pace which is reflected in the larger 
number of decisions rendered during 
the period under review. In the fol- 
lowing paragraphs the usual func- 
tional survey is made of some of the 
most important decisions. The cases 
so reviewed are limited to those in- 
volving unfair labor practices only. 
The large volume of representation 
cases makes it impossible, within the 
limits of this space, to discuss in any 
detail the questions raised by the 
Board’s decisions in this field. 


Interference, Restraint and Coercion 


Practically every known form of 
interference ever brought to the at- 
tention of the Board in connection 
with proceedings under Section 8 (1) 
was found in Matter of Mansfeld 
Mills, Inc2 In this case the re- 
spondent intimidated union leaders 
and organizers; attempted to force 
the organizer to leave town; utilized 
public officials of the town to intimi- 
date the workers; resorted to sur- 
veillance of union meetings and ac- 
tivities; and misrepresented the terms 
and purposes of the National Labor 


®C-193. Decided October 27, 1937. 
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Relations Act by distributing a series 
of leaflets purporting to explain the 
Act but actually containing mislead- 
ing propaganda. 

Interference and coercion in the 
form of propaganda against the union 
and threats of retaliatory action were 
also found in Matter of S. Blechman 
and Sons, Inc.® 

In a decision protested by the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers and the American Federa- 
tion of Labor in Matter of Consoli- 
dated Edison Company of New York, 
Inc., and its affiliated companies,* the 
Board found that the respondent “‘de- 
liberately and unlawfully encouraged 


membership” in the I. B. E. W. 


Company-Dominated Union 


In Matter of S. Blechman and 
Sons, Inc.,* the Board found that the 
Mutual Aid and Benevolent Associa- 
tion of the Company organized in 
1929 and incorporated under New 
York State laws in 1934 was domi- 
nated by the employer who interfered 
with this organization’s administra- 
tion and contributed support to it. 
The employer was ordered to dises- 
tablish the company union and with- 
draw all recognition from it as the 
representative of any of its em- 
ployees. 

Discrimination 


In Matter of Lamb Glass Com- 
pany * the head of a newly organized 
union was summarily discharged five 
days after his election as temporary 
president of the Union. The Com- 
pany claimed that the discharge was 
due to the discovery of an alleged 


*C-243. Decided November 4, 1937. 
4C-245. Decided November 10, 1937. 
*C-231. Decided October 26, 1937. 
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theft in another concern eight years 
before. The Board, disregarding this 
allegation, ordered reinstatement to 
former position with back-pay from 
the date of discharge to the date of 
reinstatement. 

In Matter of Mansfield Mills, 
Inc.,? the Board found discriminatory 
discharges and demotions in the case 
of ten out of seventeen employees 
against whom the Company had been 
alleged to have discriminated. 

A discriminatory discharge which 
occurred prior to the actual formation 
of a union was found in Matter of 
Stylecraft Leather Goods Company, 
Inc.® 

In Matter of Leo L. Lowy,’ a man- 
ufacturer of tapered roller bearings, 
27 of the respondent’s employees 
were discharged on April 23, 1937, 
following their refusal to give up 


membership in District No. 15, Inter- 
national Association of Machinists. 
The respondent contended that these 
workers were discharged because of 
an 80 per cent decrease in his busi- 
ness and not because of their union 


activities. ‘The Board found, how- 
ever, that the twenty-seven workers 
lost their jobs as the result of unfair 
labor practices. At the same time the 
Board pointed out that the respond- 
ent’s plant closed down almost en- 
tirely within a short time after the 
lock-out and was still closed down at 
the time of the hearing in this case 
and that the evidence indicated the 
inevitability of such shutdown for 
business reasons. No payment of 
back pay was therefore required but 
the respondent was ordered to rein- 
state these men if jobs became avail- 
able in the order of their seniority. 


°C-210. Decided October 27, 1937. 
7C-206. Decided October 30, 1937. 
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Reinstatement with back pay after 
finding of discrimination was also 
ordered in Matter of S. Blechman & 


Sons, Inc.* 


Validity of Contracts 


In Matter of Consolidated Edison 
Company of New York, Inc.,‘ and its 
afhliated companies, a case involving 
Local B-829 of the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, 
the Board ordered the employer to 
cease and desist “from giving effect 
to the contracts with the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 
locals, from recognizing the I. B. E. 
W. as the exclusive bargaining repre- 
sentative of their employees and from 
their unlawful conduct.” ‘This order 
was based on the Board’s contention 
that the contract between the em- 
ployer and the I. B. E. W. was the 
result of the employer having delib- 
erately embarked upon an unlawful 
course of conduct which constituted 
interference with the rights of his em- 
ployees self-organization. “The con- 
tracts,” the Board said, ‘‘were exe- 
cuted under such circumstances that 
they are invalid, notwithstanding that 
they are in express terms applicable 
only to members of the I. B. E. W. 
locals. If the contracts are susceptible 
of the construction placed upon them 
by the respondents, namely, that they 
were exclusive collective bargaining 
agreements, then, a fortiori, they are 
invalid.” The validity and legal 
soundness of this decision were chal- 
lenged by the American Federation of 
Labor and the decision was promptly 
protested by President Green to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt on the ground that the 
Board’s action in this case will place 














in jeopardy all bona-fide union con- 
tracts now observed by employers and 
unions in many industries and trades. 


Collective Bargaining 


A violation of the Act by refusing 
to bargain collectively with Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists, Dis- 
trict No. 15, as the exclusive repre- 
sentative of the respondent’s em- 
ployees in an appropriate unit was 
found in Matter of Leo L. Lowy.’ 
The request for collective bargaining 
was presented to the employer in this 
case by a union organizer who at- 
tempted to negotiate an agreement in 
order to reduce the work week from 
50 hours to 40. The employer told 
the workers that he was willing to 
recognize a shop committee but re- 
fused to deal with the union. He 
called a meeting of his employees in 
the plant and told them to beware of 
labor unions, stating that unions were 
composed largely of racketeers. He 
also threatened to close down the 
plant if the workers remained with 
the union. When the men subse- 
quently voted unanimously for the 
union the employer paid them off and 
locked them out. 


Directions of Elections by the 
N. L. R. B. 


October 15-November 15, 1937 


Fedders Manufacturing Company, 
(Lodge No. 1753, Amalgamated 
Association of Iron, Steel and Tin 
Workers of North America.) R- 
258. Directed October 15; to be 


conducted within 20 days from that 
date. 
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Great Lakes Engineering W orks, 
(Detroit Metal Trades Council.) 
R-231. Directed October 15; to be 
conducted within 10 days from that 
date. 


Pacific Gas and Electric Company, 
(United Electrical and Radio 
Workers of America.) R-275. Di- 
rected October 16; to be held 
within 60 days from that date. 


Commonwealth Division of General 
Steel Castings Corporation, 

(International Brotherhood of 
Boilermakers, Iron Ship Builders, 
Welders and Helpers of America; 
International Association of Ma- 
chinists, District No. 9; Pattern 
Makers Association of St. Louis 
and Vicinity; and Amalgamated 
Association of Iron, Steel and Tin 
Workers of America, Local Lodge 
No. 1022.) R-196 to R-199, in- 
clusive. October 19th and 2oth. 
Amending direction of October 4, 
by postponing election to within 10 
days after October 20, 1937, and 
amending decision of October 4, by 
deferring certification of the Amal- 
gamated until the men in smaller 
units have had an opportunity to 
choose one of the Federation 
unions; also amending direction of 
election by changing designation of 
classifications participating in a 
craft unit election. 


Chicopee Manufacturing Corpora- 
tion 
(Textile Workers Organizing 
Committee.) R-300. Directed Oc- 
tober 20; to be held within 10 days 
after that date. 


John Morrell & Co., 
(United Packing House Workers, 
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Local Industrial Union No. 32.) 
R-283. Directed October 21; to be 
held within 15 days of that date. 


Westinghouse Airbrake Company, 
(United Electrical and Radio 
Workers, Railway Equipment 
Workers Local No. 610.) R-282. 
Directed October 22; to be held 
within 10 days of that date. 


Southern Chemical Cotton Company, 
(Textile Workers Organizing 
Committee.) R-239. Directed Oc- 
tober 23; to be held within 15 days 
of that date. 


Solomon Manufacturing Company, 
(Independent Cotton Workers’ 
Union.) R-267. Directed October 
27; to be held within 10 days of 
that date. 


Cudahy Packing Company, 

(Packing House Workers Union, 
Local No. 5, Amalgamated Meat 
Cutters and Butcher Workmen of 
North America.) R-318. Directed 
October 28; to be held within 10 
days of that date. Amended No- 
vember 5; to be held within 15 days 
of that date. 


Westinghouse Airbrake Company, 
(United Electrical and Radio 
Workers of America, Railway 
Equipment Workers Local No. 
610.) R-282. Directed October 
29; Amending direction of election 
of October 22, postponing the elec- 
tion to a period of 20 days from 
October 22. 


The Ontario Knife Company, 

(Cutlery Workers Local Union 
No. 20452.) R-272. Directed No- 
vember 4; to be held within 15 days 
of that date. 
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S. Blechman & Sons, Inc., 
(United Wholesale Employees of 
New York, Local 65, Textile 
Workers Organizing Committee. ) 
R-205. Directed November 4; 
to be held within 15 days of that 
date. 








Solomon Manufacturing Company, 
(Independent Cotton Workers’ 
Union.) R-267. November 5; 
amended by withdrawing the 
name of the International Ladies 
Garment Workers from the 
ballot. 





Calumet Steel Division of Borg- 
W arner Corporation, 

(Steel Workers Organizing Com- 
mittee.) R-289. Directed Novem- 
ber 6; to be held within 10 days 
from that date. Amended Novem- 
ber 12; striking therefrom the 
name, “Amalgamated Association 
of Iron, Steel & Tin Workers of 
North America, Lodge 1027,” and 
substituting the name “Steel Work- 
ers Organizing Committee for the 
Amalgamated Association of Iron, 
Steel & Tin Workers of North 
America, Lodge 1027, affiliated 
with the C. I. O.” 


Chase Brass & Copper Company, 
Inc., 
(Waterbury Brass Workers 
Union.) R-308. Directed Novem- 
ber 8; to be held within 15 days of 
that date. 


Interlake Iron Corporation, 
(Amalgamated Association of 
Iron, Steel and Tin Workers of 
North America, Local No. 1657.) 
R-316. Directed November 9; 
to be held within 15 days of that 
date. 











Goldstein Hat Manufacturing Com- 


of pany, 

le (United Hatters, Cap and Milli- 
.) nery Workers International Union, 
1; Local 57.) R-349. Directed No- 
at vember 11; to be held within 10 


days of that date. 


WAYS 
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Bartlett & Snow Company, 
(The Bartiett & Snow Employees’ 
Association, Inc., and United Auto- 
mobile Workers of America.) R- 
301 and R-302. Directed Novem- 
ber 11; to be held within 20 days 
of that date. 


WAYS 


God has most simple ways, 

He likes a stable’s covering, 

And little lambs that shepherds bring. 
His majesty aside He lays,— 

You would not know He is a King,—- 
He has such humble ways. 


See, where He lies, quite sweet and small, 


A Baby in an ox’s stall 














Smiling to meet His mother’s gaze. 
You could not fear this God at all; 
He has such tender ways. 


But look you, how the heavens blaze! 
And hark you, what angelic praise 
Resounds! Indeed, He is a King, 
And these be Godlike ways. 


—SIsTER M. MADELEVA. 
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ERNEST WELLS WILLIAMS 


AS PEOPLE in a multitude of oc- 
Axcivations have endeavored to 
progress economically to a 
point of receiving adequate remunera- 
tion for their skilled efforts, in order 
that they might support themselves 
and their families, and secure some 
degree of economic security, circum- 
stances have forced them to interest 
themselves in the other person’s busi- 
ness. 

The skilled craftsman found that 
he could not, simply by ability in his 
own craft, convince an employer of 
the desirability of paying high wages. 
By a series of experiences the organi- 
zation of which that craftsman finally 
became a member ultimately found it 
necessary actually to survey the mar- 
kets of the employer, not only do- 
mestic but foreign, in a highly scien- 
tific way, and in many cases submit to 
the employer accountants’ figures hav- 
ing to do with the employer’s own 
businesses—figures which very possi- 
bly the employer himself had not 
computed. 

Perhaps, in such fashion, econo- 
mists and accountants in effect pre- 
vented strikes, loss of income to em- 
ployees; and perhaps instead of dam- 
aging the employer, such negotiations 
brought to that employer’s attention 
means of extending his services to 
new fields which had not been ade- 
quately considered. Especially if such 
service rendered to the employer re- 
sulted in increased remuneration to 
the organized employee, when as an 
individual he would have been help- 
less, the more scientific and less em- 
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battled course of action was of de- 
cided advantage to all parties, and 
advantages thus gained were without 
sacrifice by any interest concerned. 

Advances of such a type into ac- 
counting and economics in countless 
instances have thus benefited the indi- 
vidual craftsman. Certainly they have 
given him no cause to fear such ad- 
vances, and the advantages of prog- 
ress along such directions can not be 
decried. 

An understanding of the account- 
ing and economics governing the op- 
eration of the entire industry in this 
fashion is brought directly to the 
service of the individual—not limited 
to the cost of low-grade living as com- 
pared to the wages paid,—which was 
not long past considered the only suit- 
able basis for labor negotiations. 

There indeed is a wide step—from 
the economics of the individual’s ex- 
istence and personal difficulties, past 
the individual employer, past the local 
employers’ association, past the State 
organizations of the industry, and 
into the national and perhaps the in- 
ternational picture of the industry, 
and perhaps the international picture 
of related industries. 

Having once gotten into such 
comparatively strange territory, will 
the labor organizations humbly step 
aside, or will they seek to advance 
further—and could there be a further 
advance along this or any similar di- 
rection, either industrially or econom- 
ically ? 

Could there be advances in the 
directions of new interpretations of 












































law, and equity, in the direction and 
for the purpose of bringing more ad- 
vantages and comforts and securities 
of living to the individual? If there 
are such directions along which ad- 
vances are possible by organizations 
in their services to individual mem- 
bers, the desirable experiences which 
have resulted from extension of or- 
ganizational activities would lead to 
but one conclusion—that such possi- 
bilities should be definitely explored. 

There exists a new and definite di- 
rection, which has been little explored, 
and yet the advantages to the indi- 
vidual of exploration in that direction 
have already been proved, in a na- 
tional manner. 

The matter of property rights was 
much involved in the fundamentals 
more or less hidden of the N. R. A. 
Anyone who is conversant with the 
blazing legal briefs submitted during 
the preparation of codes knows the 
mass of generally accepted American 
law which had either been born or 
apparently had grown up without 
actual birth. In general, before the 
N. R. A. it was generally accepted 
that there legally was, with complete 
justice, a substantial freedom of 
action by ownership in its dealings 
with people—that the Constitution 
must of necessity be interpreted as 
forbidding any limitation of “rights 
of ownership” either by Government 
or people. Minimum wage laws were 
held to be not only illegal but more 
than that, a horrible moral and eco- 
nomic crime, and rent commissions 
could not be set up in States or com- 
munities as fast as court interpreta- 
tions of property rights could knock 
them down. 

Actually, any minimum wage laws, 
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or any wage laws, whatever, and any 
laws regarding conditions of labor, 
run completely against such views of 
the complete sanctity of property 
rights, regardless of the conflicting 


views of the various parties. In the 
presence of working conditions and 
wage legislation and rent commis- 
sions such views of the sanctity of 
ownership have certainly been pushed 
aside, rightly or wrongly, and there is 
an end to it. 

Nevertheless, although the extent 
of that pushing aside as regards labor 
legislation has been comparatively 
great during the past four years; it 
is apparent that labor organizations 
favor a stili greater pushing aside of 
property rights when those accepted 
rights come into contact with the be- 
lieved economic necessities and rights 
of their members as regards wages 
and working conditions. 

Having gone so far in combatting 
long accepted “property rights” and 
with organized labor’s success along 
this direction having been admittedly 
greater than along any other direc- 
tion, labor organizations, with their 
members’ economic interest actually 
and directly their own interest would 
seem justified in looking quite care- 
fully into the whole question of prop- 
erty rights, and determining just ex- 
actly what they are; and what they are 
not. A moment’s consideration will 
show quite conclusively that organ- 
izational action along this direction 
has been what may be called “nega- 
tive’ as opposed to “positive.” Faced 
with conflicting interests of “Capital” 
and “Labor” the organizations’ activ- 
ities have been confined to showing 
what the rights of ownership “are 
” The “positive” angle would be 


not. 
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along the direction of what rights of 
ownership really are. 

What are the rights of ownership? 
What is the purpose of private own- 
ership as an institution? What was 
the intent of the framers of the Amer- 
ican Constitution in placing their 
approval upon private ownership? 
Was the thought foremost as regards 
ownership that there was to be equal 
protection of unlimited rights of own- 
ership of all types, by all people, na- 
tional and foreign, in all its activities 
as directed by good people and bad 
people, by innocent and guilty, for 
good purposes and bad purposes, and 
was there intended to be a firm deter- 
mination that there was to be no dif- 
ferentiation under any conditions 
whatever? 

Opinions upon this subject are cer- 
tain to be conflicting. One fact, as 
usual in such cases, may outweigh 
many millions of these conflicting 
opinions. Several facts may furnish 
a sound foundation for a strong and 
unyielding policy by all labor organi- 
zations, and all individuals who must 
and should be able to trust to their 
skill and industry for their livelihood. 

One basic fact is certainly this,— 
that private ownership, as it existed 
in the United States when the Amer- 
ican Constitution was written, was 
largely confined, as to the general pop- 
ulation, to their homes, and farms, 
and businesses. The Constitution in 
its interpretation then might reason- 
ably have been that the individual 
would be allowed to live in his home, 
and operate his farm, and operate 
his business, without governmental or 
other molestation—that he could do 
about as he pleased with his owner- 
ship, as long as he did not interfere 
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with anyone else’s ownership, and that 
the force of Government would stand 
behind him and prevent such molesta- 
tion. 

But there was a hidden factor that 
stood behind that original type of 
ownership and the governmental pro- 
tection of its rights, another of those 
facts more vital than millions of 
opinions; a farm, with its buildings, 
and the farmers’ home, and its cul- 
tivated fields, its growing crops, was 
a definite thing, true, but it was 
something more, and that “something 
more” was not such a definite 
thing at all! The farm had been 
cleared by that farmer, and the build- 
ings had been built by him, and the 
fields plowed by him, but he had not 
bought the farm, perhaps, at all, from 
anyone! It was all the result of his 
own enterprise, and his industry, and 
when Government protected him in 
the ownership of that farm, it was 
protecting his enterprise, his industry, 
and in this protection the government 
was the farmer’s protection and guar- 
antee that the benefits of his industry 
and enterprise would not be taken 
from him. 

The Government’s policy and prac- 
tice as regards ownership in this 
case was not fundamentally that the 
farmer could “do as he pleased” with 
his farm, and his ownership; it was 
fundamentally the protection of the 
benefit of the individual’s enterprise 
and his industry to the individual him- 
self ! 

The instance of the small merchant, 
the businessman, was in general, the 
same. That merchant farmed his 
business in much the same manner that 
the farmer farmed his farm. When 
Government protected the merchant 
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in his ‘‘property rights”—those prop- 
erty rights were no more complex than 
the property rights of the farmer, and 
not particularly different. 

Craftsmen, in their dealings with 
the merchant and the farmer, in mak- 
ing their specialized skill available, 
only exchanged their services in such 
a condition for the services of farmer 
and merchant. The exchange of serv- 
ices was not a complex matter—fun- 
damentally it did not even involve an 
“exchange of ownership” even though 
money might have entered the trans- 
action. A contract for the perform- 
ance of skilled service, or labor, enter- 
ing such transactions between these 
people, whether it was written or 
verbal, would not actually involve 
ownership,” or the “rights of owner- 
ship!” The contract itself was only 
a “promise to exchange services!” 

As a matter of fact, in the com- 
paratively simple conditions at the 
time the American Constitution was 
written, the only strictly “property 
rights” question might have been with 
the merchant’s demand that he run his 
business in his own way, with complete 
irresponsibility, and that nobody had 
the right to know or do anything 
about it. In that comparatively sim- 
ple condition, everyone knew every- 
one else’s business as well or better 
than his own, and that applied to 
farmer, craftsman, and also most com- 
pletely to the businessman. Every 
transaction he made was an open 
book, and if everyone concerned in the 
merchant’s transactions was not com- 
pletely satisfied the merchant was wise 
if he corrected the unsatisfactory con- 
dition without delay. Until the un- 
satisfactory condition was adjusted, it 
would remain; a thorn in the mer- 


chant’s side,—a thorn that Govern- 
ment did not put in, and that Govern- 
ment could not by any law take away. 

“Property rights” as they are 
known and generally accepted today 
were not of any great importance 
when the Constitution was written. 
In fact, they did not greatly compli- 
cate, and certainly did not control, the 
economic picture until new factors en- 
tered—and it may be said that im- 
mediately upon the appearance of 
these new factors, economic questions 
and difficulties rushed into the simple 
economic system of the United States 
in a flood which has not been con- 
trolled. 

A vital factor was the appearance 
of a new type of ownership in the 
hands of a few of the people—owner- 
ship which appeared to be the same as 
that previously existing, but which was 
entirely different in its economic ef- 
fects and possibilities. It was “‘sur- 
plus-over-use” ownership. 

That “surplus-over-use” ownership, 
if traded or sold for money, was not 
traded or converted into other goods 
or property to be used. If sold, the 
money was not spent, but probably 
loaned,—the property rented. 

Here was the great big question of 
“property rights” suddenly born,— 
indeed a momentous event in an eco- 
nomic system—with no notice what- 
ever given to it, and it has hardly been 
touched upon in formally published 
economic literature, or by legislation, 
or by organized labor. The questions 
that this new type of ownership raised 
were quickly answered, and reason- 
ably answered, and the answer was 
translated into law, and the answer 
was generally accepted by everyone 
concerned—and the answer was 


wrong! It was not only (1) an eco- 
nomically wrong answer, it was (2) 
a morally wrong answer, and (3) it 
was a governmentally wrong answer, 
and (4) it was a legally wrong an- 
swer. In other words, the answer 
was very, very wrong, indeed! 

The answer to the arrival of this 
“surplus-over-use” ownership was 
that as any person could legally do 
what he pleased with his ownership, 
he might make just as much money or 
reap as much additional advantages as 
he could from his “surplus owner- 
ship,” and that the government should 
protect him in that new ownership 
similarly, and that any contract that 
was made regarding it was the same 
as any other contract, and that gov- 
ernment would protect the owner in 
doing what he pleased with it, and 
obtaining as much benefit from it as 
was possible. 

Such an answer was given over- 
whelmingly by “property law,” and in 
countless fashions, to the countless 
questions which raised their heads 
upon the arrival of this new type of 
ownership. One might have thought 
that the Constitution was written in 
anticipation of and to give complete 
freedom to this ‘“Surplus-over-use” 
ownership. 

For example, it was apparently a 
simple condition that one might rent 
his extra house to one who wanted 
that house for a home, and that be- 
tween the two parties they could make 
a contract of lease, and that Govern- 
ment would stand behind the enforce- 
ment of that contract. No part of the 
transaction was unreasonable, or even 
open to question. 

But in that simple transaction 
“property rights” had put in their ap- 
pearance. ‘True, Government was 
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“protecting the owner in his right to 
do as he pleased with his property,” — 
but Government was no longer pro- 
tecting the individual in the benefit of 
his industry and enterprise! In fact, 
Government had changed front com- 
pletely—it was aiding and standing 
behind this newly born “‘surplus-over- 
use” ownership in taking from the in- 
dividual the benefits of his industry 
and enterprise. This was a very new 
type of contract,—one by which the 
benefit of industry and enterprise was 
to become the “unearned increment,” 
—the “increase” to this new type 
ownership, “surplus over use!” 

Under the original theory of “‘prop- 
erty rights” Government was the pro- 
tector of the benefits of his enterprise 
and industry to the individual. Then 
by an unheeded transformation the 
simple contract leasing the extra 
house operated to place Government 
squarely behind the new type of own- 
ership and the fortunate owner— 
without the slightest trace of ex- 
pressed public approval or legal au- 
thorization for such radical Govern- 
mental departure from the original 
protection to the individual of the 
benefits of his enterprise and industry ! 
The only law left to protect the in- 
dividual and his industry and his enter- 
prise was the much misunderstood and 
over-respected “law of supply and 
demand!” 

What are the rights of ownership? 

Benefits from the “earnings of cap- 
ital” have been unquestioned as defi- 
nite rights of the owner of the capital, 
whether it be a natural person or a 
corporation, or whoever it might be. 
The farmer, the businessman, the 
craftsman, and Government itself 
have accepted that philosophy and 
have impoverished themselves in their 
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efforts to pay the various types of 
tribute which “capital” with apparent 
justice demanded as its due. 

There is nothing particularly com- 
plex about “capital.” Ownership, 
when divided by the line of “use”’ falls 
into two distinct classes, and there is 
no unearned income from the owner- 
ship which the individual himself uses. 
The “investment” of the individual in 
his own home or farm or business is 
entirely different from the “‘invest- 
ment” in the form of a loan to another 
individual or enterprise. For ex- 
ample, the farmer may have an “‘in- 
vestment” of $20,000 in his own farm, 
buildings, and equipment, and does 
not receive a cent of unearned income. 
The businessman’s investment in his 
own business does not return to him 
an “unearned income.” An invest- 
ment in one’s own home does not re- 
turn an income. The unearned in- 
come is strictly a result of special 
privileges accruing from absentee 
ownership. 

One may well doubt if the framers 
of the American Constitution desired 
to favor absentee ownership, espe- 
cially so soon after the satisfactory 
conclusion of the Revolution, fought 
upon that very ground. It would be 
much more reasonable to suppose 
that it was the firm intent of these 
framers, and the people whom they 
represented, that ownership of one’s 
home, and farm, and business be pro- 
tected and defended in every fashion 
possible. If their intent has been 


misinterpreted, as apparently it has, 
the result is certainly not Constitu- 
tional. And so (4) as to the legality 
of the answer to the problem of 
‘‘ownership-surplus-over-use”’ is given 
a new answer! 
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Briefly, as to (1), (2) and (3). 

As to (1), economically, the an- 
swer was impossible, because an in- 
come to ownership,—the illustrated 
result of the simple transaction of 
renting the extra house for the maxi- 
mum which could be obtained for it, 
which was misunderstood as being 
only justice to the thrifty owner, 
placed people—not only the two par- 
ties, but the entire economic group,— 
in competition with ownership, the 
deadliest and most hidden type of 
competition which could be imagined 
by the mind of man. People, even 
the most frugal, must consume. 
Ownership does not. A thousand 
dollars paid to the individual might 
not even supply him and his natural 
dependents with the barest necessities 
over a given period. An equal 
amount paid to ownership, and that 
individual is in helpless economic 
bondage to the “capital” involved in 
the transaction. 

And as to (2)—Why would the 
transaction be morally wrong? The 
individual possessed of more than he 
uses himself—and it happens to be a 
house in this instance—contacts an 
individual in need, in this instance, 
of a house. There are two courses 
of action open to the more prosperous 
individual—and always there are the 
same two courses of action, in this and 
in every other transaction involving 
“surplus-over-use” ownership, even in 
our modern, complex civilization! 

It wouldn’t be “business” of the 
modern, common, cold-blooded va- 
riety, but it would be possible for the 
more prosperous individual to say to 
the one in need, “I have this owner- 
ship surplus to my own use, and you 
are inneed. Use it while you need it, 











or until I need it, and return it then 
to me in as good condition as now, 
and recompense me for any damage 
it has suffered.” 

That is one path that can be fol- 
lowed—so kind that it seems to ap- 
proach charity—so different from 
“accepted practice” as to be breath- 
taking. 

But the modern way, the business 
way, would be and is for the more 
prosperous to deal with the unfor- 
tunate upon a vastly different basis. 
Having found someone in need of that 
which is surplus to his own use, he 
determines if possible how desperate 
the need, and thereupon applies every 
known means of capitalizing upon 
that need, with no thought whatever 
of any kindness or favor which appar- 
ently he is in a position to render, but 
seeking only to profit by the other’s 
misfortune and need, and using for 
that unworthy purpose, what? His 
surplus! His own good fortune! 

Such a course of action is definitely 
criticized in a very widely distributed 
book as being morally open to censure. 

In fact, the first path that was open, 
the unknown and untried and unbusi- 
nesslike path, is the only economic 
means by which ownership does not 
meet people in deadly economic com- 
petition, and during that transaction, 
it is most surprising that this surplus 
ownership has retained exactly the 
same rights and advantages as the 
ownership of one’s own home, and 
farm and business, having neither un- 
earned increment, nor loss! 

And (3)—No Government can 
for long, and it should not, turn 
against its general population, to give 
or allow special privileges to a type 
of ownership which all the citizens do 
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not share, allowing those people to 
be subjected to this deadly competi- 
tion with ownership. To the people 
it means unemployment, economic 
desperation and loss of homes and 
businesses. To. their Government, 
city, State and National—it means 
unbearable relief loads, constantly 
increasing in their weight, impossible 
of continuance from current taxa- 
tion of impoverished people, endan- 
gering always, and finally destroying 
the social, industrial and economic 
structure so carefully built before 
this “‘surplus-over-use” ownership be- 
comes the controlling economic fac- 
tor. 

People in general have been accus- 
tomed to accept without great ques- 
tion or criticism a condition where 
with principal and interest they pay 
three times, for their homes; and ac- 
cepting a condition of the seller there- 
by receiving three times his price. 

Is such a condition actually more 
just than one in which the home buyer 
would buy but once, and the seller re- 
ceive his price but once? This new 
condition actually would be the result 
of the removal of special privileges 
to “absentee ownership” and it would 
be the result of any reasonable con- 
sideration of ‘“‘surplus-over-use” own- 
ership. 

Should the labor organizations 
confine their attention economically 
solely to the employer and the indus- 
try? It would seem that the favor- 
able experiences of labor organiza- 
tions along such economic paths as 
those with which I have here dealt 
would be better than has been hereto- 
fore acceptance of this “surplus-over- 
use” ownership. 
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IN DEFENSE OF SEAMEN 


PAUL SCHARRENBURG 


“magazine of business,’’ retails 

at one dollar a copy. For that 
reason, if not for others, working peo- 
ple (least of all seamen) do not often 
purchase copies at the newsstands, no 
matter how attractive the cover. 

It is, therefore, a moral certainty 
that but few American seamen have 
read the September issue of Fortune 
which is devoted entirely to America’s 
merchant marine. Perhaps it is fortu- 
nate for Fortune that such is the case 
for American seamen are given a raw 
deal and most of them would resent 
the slander against the profession 
which runs through the pages devoted 
to maritime labor. 

In the advance promotion of the 
merchant marine issue the editors of 
Fortune asserted they had made a 
serious effort to assemble “‘all’”’ avail- 
able information on the subject and 
to marshal the “impartial” facts per- 
taining to the American Merchant 
Marine. It is to be regretted that 
these promises have not materialized 
insofar as the personnel is concerned. 
Only fragmentary information is pre- 
sented and “impartial” facts are con- 
spicuous by their absence. 

As a preface to the discussion of 
maritime unions Fortune prints brief 
sketches of seven so-called rank and 
fileseamen. The editors of America’s 
highest priced magazine must have 
dragged deep in the alleys and the 
“smoke joints” to produce such a 
precocious collection of American sea- 
men. With one exception all started 
to go to sea during the depression 
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and not a single one of them has the 
faintest knowledge of trade-unionism 
and less still of the record and glori- 
ous achievements of the International 
Seamen’s Union of America. 

The number “1” man in Fortune’s 
collection became a union member 
only a few years ago and is quoted 
as saying that he is “known in every 
whorehouse in the country.” 

Number “2,” a colored messman, 
says he joined the union five years 
ago and brags of taking part in the 
Atlantic outlaw strike of 1936. He 
knows the I. S. U. “never did a thing 
for the seamen.” Of course, this 
poor brother does not know that if it 
had not been for the work done by 
the I. S. U. he and his soul mates 
could not have participated in an out- 
law strike or any other strike. The 
right to quit the ship in a safe harbor, 
i.e., the right to strike was won by the 
I. S. U. through three legislative 
enactments culminating by the passage 
of the LaFollette Act of 1915. 

Number “3” of Fortune’s exhibits 
is 21 years old and is the clean boy in 
the savory collection. He has held 
four jobs at sea and has been a mem- 
ber of Joe Curran’s N. M. U. for 
three whole months. The young en- 
thusiast says that in the N. M. U. 
“policies” are up to the union officials. 
This ought to be a revelation to Mr. 
Curran who would have us believe 
that N. M. U. policies are made ex- 
clusively by the rank and file. 

The “4th” seaman advertised in 
Fortune says he has been earning his 
livelihood at sea since 1920 but his 
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union affiliation did not begin until 
1934. He wants it known that most 
of his funds “go for women and 
whiskey.” 

Number “5” is a former member 
of the Communist Marine Workers 
Industrial Union. This A. B. speci- 
men of Fortune coyly admits that he 
is in frequent trouble with the girls. 
He rarely dresses in anything but 
dungarees and likes to take his recrea- 
tion ashore by getting together with 
a couple of friends and go out to the 
nearest jungle with a gallon of liquor. 

The “6th” exhibit admits he is a 
former member of the Communist 
party. This fellow makes another 
candid confession. He says the 
Pacific Marine Firemen’s Union of 
which he claims to be a member, is 
still a part of the I. S. U. because it 
gives the Maritime Federation of the 
Pacific Coast a chance to “get at A. F. 
of L. funds.” 

The “7th” and last of Fortune’s 
seamen is the only one with more 
than an overnight membership in a 
seaman’s union. He admits that he 
has been “in and out” of the I. S. U. 
ever since 1917 and submits an alibi 
for dropping out of the I. S. U. after 
the disastrous strike of 1921. He 
says “the union officials sold out the 
men.” The fact is that the 1921 
strike was called against the advice 
of the union officials. That strike was 
doomed to failure because the Hard- 
ing regime was in power and the Gov- 
ernment owned the major part of the 
tonnage afloat. Fortune’s last ex- 
hibit is a braggart. He talks about 


“sending a couple of finks to the hos- 
pital” and later he calls the Secretary 
of Commerce “‘a phoney bastard that 
ought to be choked.” 


“Put him and 
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me in the same room,” he says, “‘and 
I’d come out, not him.” 

Such are the seven men selected by 
Fortune “in an attempt to catch some- 
thing of the flavor of the men who do 
the labor of the U. S. merchant ma- 
rine.” 

In the write-up of Maritime Un- 
ions, Andrew Furuseth, the grand old 
man of the I. S. U., is damned with 
faint praise and his co-workers are 
called “‘fat-boys” and “heavy set 
leaders without idealism.” But there 
is sloppy eulogy and undisguised edi- 
torial admiration for the C. I. O. 
champions, Harry Bridges and his 
principal Eastern follower, Joe Cur- 
ran. To be sure, the ample mantle 
of charity is generously used to cover 
Harry’s weak spots. For instance 
not a word is said about Bridges’ re- 
fusal to become a citizen of the land 
that has given him his livelihood for 
18 years. 

Joe Curran, widely advertised 
leader of rank and file seamen, is pic- 
tured as a wonder boy. The sad fact 
remains, however, that this favorite 
son of Fortune sailed the briny deep 
as a non-union seaman for fifteen long 
years and only became a member of 
the Seamen’s Union “when he had 
to” to hold his job. 

Aside from showing its bias for 
C. I. O. leadership in maritime labor 
groups, Fortune also demonstrates 
that its researchers have a lot to 
learn about ships and men. For in- 
stance there is printed a tabulation 
of seamen’s monthly wages in six of 
the principal maritime nations, in- 
cluding the United States. The ob- 
ject is to show what a tough time the 
American merchant marine is having 
with the prevailing high wages. That 














there are other things to be consid- 
ered besides monthly wages does not 
seem to have entered the researchers 
heads. For example, the contrast in 
monthly wages between French and 
American ships is startling, but a very 
cursory inspection of annual payrolls 
will show that French seamen have a 
lot of emoluments besides monthly 
wages. In the French merchant ma- 
rine the forty-hour week is established 
in all departments aboard ship, ashore 
and afloat, not excluding the stew- 
ards’ department. For work per- 
formed on Saturdays and Sundays 
French seamen receive equivalent 
time off ashore with full wages and 
subsistence allowance. These days 
off are given to all French seamen in 
addition to the regular paid annual 
leave which but few American ship- 
owners have introduced to date. On 
top of that France has a system of 
family allowance for the seagoing 
personnel. Under this system extra 
pay is forthcoming for married men, 
the amount depending upon the num- 
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ber of children in the respective fam- 
ily. When all this is taken into con- 
sideration it will be found that that 
gulf between French and American 
seamen’s wages is not nearly as great 
as pictured by Fortune. 

Fortune’s researchers went astray 
again when they arrived at the conclu- 
sion that “all told there are some- 
thing like 100,000 workers on Amer- 
ican deep-sea, lake and coastwise 
vessels.” Statistics published last 
year by the Department of Commerce 
show that 183,563 are employed on 
documented vessels of the United 
States. This does not include yachts 
which employ another 11,937. The 
only deduction from these figures is 
for ships laid up or temporarily out 
of commission. Since there are 
scarcely any ships laid up at present 
it would seem that Fortune’s guess 
about the number of seamen employed 
is as far-fetched as the other unten- 
able allegations regarding the men 
who go to sea on American merchant 
ships. 


PEDAGOGY 


Love is the poorest teacher of the heart 

And heeds not theories nor owns defeat, 

But shoves her pupils with a hasty art 
Through the small primer of their self-conceit. 





—MaAry-VIRGINIA ROSENFELD. 











HE International Labor Organ- 

ization is a unique institution. 

One of its unique features is the 
direct representation which it accords 
to economic groups: workers and em- 
ployers. No other international in- 
stitution provides for the representa- 
tion of such groups. Other institutions 
provide for the representation of gov- 
ernments only. 

This representation of economic 
groups makes the I. L. O. more than 
a diplomatic gathering. The ordinary 
folderol and trifling of diplomatic 
gatherings plays no part in the I. L. O. 
This is true not only because the 
I. L. O. was established to deal with 
labor and industrial questions but be- 
cause labor itself is directly repre- 
sented in the Organization. Robert 
J. Watt has recently written: ““Work- 
ers who bear the brunt of depressions 
should be the most constructive and 
most determined advocates of that 
social and economic justice by which 
alone the scales of production and 
consumption can be brought into the 
equilibrium so necessary for the wel- 
fare of humanity. As workers we 
must pledge ourselves not to let ge- 
ography, race or prejudice blind us to 
the realities of 1937 and the human 
needs of ourselves and our children’s 
children.” + Such has been the con- 
stant attitude of the Workers’ Group 
inthe I.L.O. It has been this Group, 
of the three groups to be found in the 


*“An American Worker’s Impression of the 
I. L. O. in Action,” in American Labor Legisla- 
tion Review, Vol. XXVII, Number 2 (Septem- 


ber 1937), p. 113. 
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I. L. O.’s set-up—Workers, Employ- 
ers, and Governments—which has 
most consistently pushed for action, 
led the way to change, and insisted on 
the facts as against outworn philoso- 
phies and international prejudices. 
Had there not been a Workers’ Group 
in the I. L. O., the I. L. O. would not 
stand today as the foremost example 
of international action and interna- 
tional progress toward the welfare 
of peoples. 

Those who established the I. L. O. 
probably did not foresee that work- 
ers’ and employers’ representatives 
in the organization would naturally 
combine into distinct groups. Never- 
theless, even before the first Interna- 
tional Labor Conference convened in 
Washington in 1919 these groups 
were already beginning to form. The 
Director of the International Labor 
Office, Harold B. Butler, has written 
of this development as follows: 

“In the case of the employers, the 
germ of such an organization was 
already in existence. In 1911, Signor 
Olivetti organized the first Interna- 
tional Congress of Industrial and Ag- 
ricultural Employers’ Organizations. 
This meeting gave birth to the idea of 
setting up an international employers’ 
information center, and in 1913 M. 
Carlier and M. Lecocq, at that time 
President and Secretary respectively 
of the Comité central industriel de 
Belgique, got into touch with various 
European countries in search of sup- 
port for creating such a center. Asa 
result of a meeting held in Paris in 
June, 1914, its establishment was 
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agreed upon, with M. Carlier and M. 
Lecocq as President and Secretary re- 
spectively. The War prevented the 
realization of the project, but they 
revived it when the convening of the 
Washington Conference was an- 
nounced. On reaching Washington 
they took the init’ tive, in conjunction 
with M. Gué... (F-ance) and Mr. 
Majoribanks (Gr-*: Sritain) by in- 
viting employers’ uclegates to attend 
a meeting in the Navy Building on 
October 28, the day before the open- 
ing of the Conference. From that 
time onwards, it was the employers’ 
group thus constituted which put for- 
ward employers’ nominations for the 
Vice-Presidency [of the International 
Labor Conference], for the member- 
ship of committees, and, finally, for 
membership of the Governing Body. 
It decided at group meetings the policy 
which should be adopted in regard to 
most, if not all, of the questions which 
came up for discussion, and a series 
of important amendments to the draft 
convention on hours of work [adopted 
at the Washington Conference] was 
moved on behalf of the whole em- 
ployers’ group. Finally, before the 
Conference closed, the group drew up 
and signed on November 23 statutes 
for a permanent international organi- 
zation of employers. 

“The formation of the workers’ 
group was of even more natural de- 
velopment and required scarcely any 
preparation. The International Fed- 
eration of Trade Unions had just been 
successfully reconstituted at Amster- 
dam, and had taken a leading part in 
the negotiations in regard to the ad- 
mission of Germany and Austria [into 
the I. L. O.] which preceded the Con- 


ference. Its authority was so well 


established as to be beyond cavil or 
criticism. Indeed, it had even gone 
so far as to demand that all workers’ 
delegates should be chosen in agree- 
ment with the organizations affliated 
with the Federation. In these cir- 
cumstances, it was natural that the 
leaders of the Federation, who were 
themselves delegates to the Confer- 
ence, should act in unison and at once 
set about organizing their fellow 
workers as a disciplined group. On 
November 1, two days after the open- 
ing of the Conference, M. Mertens, 
as president of the workers’ group, 
informed the Secretary-General that 
M. Oudegeest had been appointed as 
its secretary. Like the employers’ 
group, it held regular meetings during 
the Conference, and submitted a series 
of group amendments to the Organiz- 
ing Committee’s draft of the Hours 
Convention. As in the case of the 
employers, the workers’ nominations 
on committees and on the Governing 
Body were settled by discussion in the 
workers’ group.” ? 

When one remembers that no Con- 
vention can be adopted at an interna- 
tional Labor Conference except by 
a two-thirds vote, the necessity for 
labor’s united action is apparent. At 
an International Labor Conference 
the workers of each country are repre- 
sented by one delegate, as are the 
employers; but each government is 
represented by two delegates. If Con- 
ventions are to be adopted, especially 
in the face of employers’ opposition, 
all workers’ votes are needed and 
some government votes as well. 

The necessity of united action 
places upon the workers of each coun- 

2“The Washington Conference,” in I Origins 


of the International Labor Organization (edited 
by J. T. Shotwell), 305-330 at 316-318. 
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try the duty of taking seriously the 
work of the I. L. O., of nominating 
delegates and advisers who are com- 
petent, of including in each year’s 
delegation men who are experienced 
in the work of the I. L. O. and familiar 
with its rules of procedure. It places 
upon workers the duty of insisting 
that their delegation be appointed 
sufficiently in advance of each Con- 
ference that the delegation can ade- 
quately prepare itself for the strenu- 
ous three weeks work at the Confer- 
ence. As John B. Andrews has 
recently said, the work at the Confer- 
ence is no “joy ride.” ‘‘Probably one 
of the greatest surprises to the un- 
initiated delegate who goes to one of 
these Geneva conferences for the first 
time,” Mr. Andrews has pointed out, 
“is that it is one of the most strenuous 
three weeks of work he has ever ex- 
perienced.” ® 

The success of the Workers’ Group 
in the I. L, O. has not been due simply 
to the unity of the Group. It has 
been due in large degree to the ex- 
perienced and skilful leadership of 
the Group. This leadership has been 
made possible by the veteran service 
given the Group by such workers as 
Corneille Mertens of Belgium and 
Léon Jouhaux of France both of 
whom have been attending sessions 
of the International Labor Confer- 
ence ever since the I. L. O. began. 
They have also been representatives 
of the Workers’ Group on the Gov- 
erning Body, thereby tying into the 
day-by-day work of the I. L. O. the 
victories obtained at the annual Con- 


’“What Ho! This I. L. O.?”, in American 
Labor Legislation Review, Vol. XXVII, No. 2 
(September 1937), pp. 101-109 at p. 102. See 
also, “I. L. O. Month by Month”, American Fed- 
erationist, Vol. 43, No. 8 (August 1936), pp. 
820-827 at p. 825. 
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ference. Leadership of this kind 
is invaluable to the success of the 
I. L. O. and the promotion of inter- 
national cooperation for the better- 
ment of mankind. 


United States Delegations 


The following is a list complete to 
date of the delegations which the 
United States has sent to the (1) 
International Labor Conference and 
(2) Governing Body: 

International Labor Conference.— 
1934: The United States was not a 
member of the I. L. O. but sent a dele- 
gation of official observers as follows: 
Elmer F. Andrews, Industrial Com- 
missioner of New York (chairman) ; 
Hugh S. Hanna, U. S. Department of 
Labor (secretary); E. Arthur Bald- 
win, vice-president, International 
General Electric Company; John L. 
Lewis, president, United Mine Work- 
ers of America; and Mrs. Arthur 
Ballard. 

1935: Government delegates: 
Miss Grace Abbott, University of 
Chicago, and Walton Hale Hamilton, 
member of the National Industrial 
Recovery Board. Worker delegate: 
Dan W. Tracey, vice-president, Build- 
ing and Metal Trades Departments 
of the American Federation of Labor, 
and president, International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers. Em- 
ployer delegate: Henry S. Dennison, 
president, Dennison Manufacturing 
Company. Advisers to the govern- 
ment delegates: Witt Bowden, Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, U. S. Department 
of Labor; Hugh S. Hanna, U. S. De- 
partment of Labor; William G. Rice, 
Jr., United States Labor Commis- 
sioner at Geneva; Margaret H. Scho- 
enfeld, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
U. S. Department of Labor; Irene 
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Till, Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. 
Department of Labor; and Charles 
E. Wyzanski, Solicitor, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor. Advisers to the work- 
ers’ delegate: Marion H. Hedges, 
International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers; and Spencer Miller, 
Jr.. Workers Education Bureau of 
America. Advisers to the employers’ 
delegate: E. Arthur Baldwin; Robert 
F. Caldwell, attorney; Henry I. 
Harriman, chairman, New England 
Power Company and Boston Elevated 
Railway Company; Sam A. Lewisohn, 
of Adolph Lewisohn & Son, Invest- 
ment Bankers; and James H. Volk- 
mann, managing director, American 
Radiator Company, Zurich. 

1936: Government delegates: John 
G. Winant, chairman, Social Security 
Board, and Frieda S. Miller, director, 
Division of Women in Industry and 
Minimum Wage, New York State 
Department of Labor. Workers’ 
delegate: Emil Rieve, president, 
American Federation of Hosiery 
Workers. Employers’ delegate: 
Marion B. Folsom, treasurer, East- 
man Kodak Company. Advisers to 
government delegates: John B. An- 
drews, secretary, American Associa- 
tion for Labor Legislation; W. E. 
Chalmers, economic analyst, U. S. 
Department of Labor at Geneva; 
Stuart J. Fuller, assistant chief of Far 
Eastern Affairs, U. S. Department of 
State; A. Ford Hinrichs, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, U. S$. Department 
of Labor; Carter Nyman, Institute 
of Human Relations, Yale Univer- 
sity; William G. Rice, Jr., U. S. Com- 
missioner of Labor at Geneva; Walter 
C. Taylor, Textile Labor Relations 
Board; Llewellyn E. Thompson, vice- 
consul, Geneva; Joseph M. Tone, 
Commissioner, Connecticut Depart- 
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ment of Labor and Factory Inspec- 
tion; Faith Williams, Cost of Living 
Division, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
U. S. Department of Labor; and 
Verne A. Zimmer, Division of Labor 
Standards, U. S. Department of La- 
bor. Advisers to workers’ delegate: 
John W. Edelman, research director, 
American Federation of Hosiery 
Workers; Marion H. Hedges; and 
J. C. Lewis, president, Iowa State 
Federation of Labor. Advisers to 
the employers’ delegate: John H. 
Volkmann; William P. Witherow, 
president, Steel Products Company. 
1936: (Maritime Sessions) : Gov- 
ernment delegate: Robert W. Bruere, 
member, Camden (Shipbuilding) Ar- 
bitration Board. Workers’ delegate: 
Paul Scharrenberg, legislative repre- 
sentative, International Seamen’s 
Union of America. Employers’ dele- 
gate: Lt. Commander R. C. Lee, vice- 
president, Moore and McCormack 
Co., Inc., steamship agents. Advisers 
to the government delegate: Kenyon 
B. Fitzgerald, U. S. N. R., Master 
Mariner, formerly assistant deputy 
administrator, shipping section of the 
National Recovery Administration; 
Charles W. Sanders, Shipping Serv- 
ice, Bureau of Marine Inspection and 
Navigation, United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce; E. P. Hohman, 
Northwestern University; John 
Hemphill, attorney; Carter Good- 
rich, U. S. Commissioner of Labor at 
Geneva; W. E. Chalmers, Assistant 
U. S. Labor Commissioner at Geneva. 
Advisers to the workers’ delegate: 
Bertram Warn, Baltimore agent for 
the Marine Cook’s and Stewards’ 
Union of the Atlantic and Gulf; and 
John McGinn, Detroit agent for the 
Marine Firemen, Oilers, Watertend- 
ers, and Coal Passers’ Union at the 
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Great Lakes. Adviser to the employ- 
ers’ delegate: Paul H. Harwood, as- 
sistant manager, marine department 
Standard Oil Company of New Jer- 
sey. 

1937: Government delegates: Ed- 
ward F. McGrady, Assistant Secre- 
tary of Labor, and Grace Abbott, 
University of Chicago. Workers’ 
delegate: Robert J. Watt, secretary 
of the Massachusetts Federation of 
Labor. Employers’ delegate: Henry 
I. Harriman. Advisers to govern- 
ment delegates: A. F. Hinrichs and 
Beatrice McConnell, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor; Theodore J. Kreps, 
Stanford University; Otto T. Mal- 
lery; Carter Goodrich, United States 
Commissioner of Labor at Geneva; 
W. E. Chalmers, assistant U. S. Com- 
missioner of Labor at Geneva; and 
L. E. Thompson. Advisers to work- 
ers’ delegate: Marion H. Hedges, 
International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers; Francis J. Gorman, 
United Textile Workers of America; 
Lilliam Herstein, executive board, 
Chicago Federation of Labor; and 
Frank X. Martel, vice president, In- 
ternational Typographical Union. 
Advisers to the employers’ delegate: 
Robert R. West, president, Riverside 
and Dan River Cotton Mills, Dan- 
ville, Va.; William Menke, chair- 
man, Menke, Kaufman & Co., Inc., 
New York; Charles M. Winchester, 
chairman of J. B. Lyons Company, 
publishers, Albany, N. Y.; William 
S. Wasserman, Philadelphia; and 
Arthur Paul, Dexdale Hosiery Mills, 
Lansdale, Pa. 

Governing Body—68th Session 
(September 26, 1934): The United 
States was not a member of the 
I. L. O., but the Secretary of Labor 
sent as her representative Mary 
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La Dame, associate director of the 
United States Employment Service. 

69th Session (January 29, 1935): 
The United States was not a member, 
but the Secretary of Labor sent as her 
representative Isador Lubin, Commis- 
sioner of Labor Statistics, U. S. De- 
partment of Labor. 

7oth Session (April 10, 1935): 
Government delegate: Richardson 
Saunders, Assistant to the Secretary 
of Labor. Workers’ delegate: David 
Dubinsky, president, International 
Ladies Garment Workers’ Union. 
Employers’ delegate: Henry S. Denni- 
son. 

71st Session (May 30, 1935): 
Government delegate: Charles E. 
Wyzanski, Jr. Workers’ delegate: 
Spencer Miller, Jr. Employers’ dele- 
gate: none. 

72nd Session (June 21, 1935): 
Government delegate: Charles E. 
Wyzanski, Jr. Workers’ delegate: 
Dan W. Tracy. Employers’ dele- 
gate: none. 

73rd Session (October 21, 1935): 
Government delegate: William G. 
Rice, Jr. Workers’ delegate: John 
Possehl, president, Union of Opera- 
ting Engineers. Employers’ delegate: 
Henry S. Dennison. 

74th Session (February 20, 1936) : 
Government delegate: Isador Lubin. 
Workers’ delegate: George M. Har- 
rison, president, Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Clerks. Employers’ delegate: 
Henry I. Harriman. 

75th Session (April 23, 1936): 
Government delegate: William G. 
Rice, Jr. Workers’ delegate: Robert 
J. Watt, secretary-treasurer, Massa- 
chusetts State Federation of Labor. 
Employers’ delegate: J. H. Volk- 


mann. 

















76th Session (June 2, 1936) : Gov- 
ernment delegate: William G. Rice, 
Jr. Workers’ delegate: Emil Rieve. 
Employers’ delegate: Marion B. Fol- 
som. 

77th Session (November 12, 
1936): Government delegate: Car- 
ter Goodrich. Workers’ delegate: 
George Meany, president, New York 
State Federation of Labor. Em- 
ployers’ delegate: Henry I. Harri- 
man. 

78th Session (February 6, 1937): 
Government delegate: Carter Good- 
rich. Workers’ delegate: James 
Duffy, president, National Brother- 
hood of Operative Potters. Employ- 
ers’ delegate: J. H. Volkmann. 

79th Session (May 6, 1937: Gov- 
ernment delegate: Carter Goodrich. 
Workers’ delegate: none. Employ- 
ers’ delegate: none. 

8oth Session (May 31, 1937): 
Government delegate: Carter Good- 
rich. Workers’ delegate: Robert J. 
Watt. Employers’ delegate: Henry 
I. Harriman. 

81st Session (October 6, 1937): 
Government: Isador Lubin. Work- 
ers’ delegate: none. Employers’ dele- 
gate: Henry S. Dennison. 

In addition to these sessions of the 
International Labor Conference and 
the Governing Body, the United 
States has been represented at the 
regional Conference of American 
States, held by the I. L. O. at San- 
tiago, Chile, January 1936. At this 
Conference, our government dele- 
gates were: Hoffman Philip, United 
States Ambassador to Chile, and 
Frieda S. Miller. Workers’ dele- 
gate: William L. Hutcheson, presi- 
dent, United Brotherhood of Car- 
penters and Joiners of America. 
Employers’ delegate: Joseph C. 
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Molanphy, sales representative in 
Buenos Aires and agent in Chile for 
the United States Steel Products 
Company. 

The United States has been repre- 
sented at technical meetings called by 
the I. L. O. as follows: 

Preparatory Technical Tripartite 
Meeting of the Twenty-four Prin- 
cipal Maritime Countries (Novem- 
ber 25, 1935) : Government delegate : 
Robert W. Bruere, chairman, Cotton 
Textile National Industrial Relations 
Board and member of Camden (Ship- 
building) Arbitration Board. Work- 
ers’ delegate: Andrew Furuseth, pres- 
ident, International Seamen’s Union 
of America. Employers’ delegate: 
Samuel Aitken, vice president, Moore 
and McCormack Steamship Line, 
and chairman, personnel committee, 
American Steamship Owners Associa- 
tion. 

Preparatory Technical Tripartite 
Meeting on the Reduction of Hours 
in Printing and Kindred Trades 
(November 30, 1936) : Government 
delegate: Carter Goodrich. Work- 
ers’ delegate: Woodruff Randolph, 
secretary-treasurer, International 
Typographical Union. Employers’ 
delegate: Harold P. Winchester, 
treasurer, J. B. Lyon Company, 
printers and publishers. 

Preparatory Technical Tripartite 
Meeting on the Reduction of Hours 
in the Chemical Industry (December 
7, 1936): Government delegate: 
Theodore J. Kreps, Stanford Uni- 
versity. Workers’ delegate: none. 
Employers’ delegate: none. 

The above list gives some slight 
evidence of the continuous activity of 
the International Labor Organiza- 
tion and of the full participation of 
the United States in that activity 











since our membership. Apart from 
the technical meeting on the chemical 
industry and three sessions of the 
Governing Body this country has 
been represented by complete dele- 
gations at every session of the Con- 
ference and Governing Body and 
technical conference. The delegates 
chosen have been of exceptional abil- 
ity and competence and have been 
truly representative of the interests 
they were appointed to further in the 
International Labor Organization. 
This is likewise indicated in the above 
list. As a consequence of these facts, 
the United States has come to exer- 
cise considerable influence in the In- 
ternational Labor Organization. At 
the Maritime Conference in 1936, 
the leadership of the United States 
delegation was noteworthy and was 
no little responsible for the adoption 
of the six progressive Conventions 
which the Conference adopted. The 
adoption of the Textile Convention 
at the last Session of the Conference 
was due in great part to the vigorous 
support which the United States has 
given it ever since its proposal. When 
the Convention failed of adoption in 
1936, our government delegates pro- 
posed a tripartite technical conference 
on the textile industry. At the invita- 
tion of President Roosevelt, the tech- 
nical conference was held in Washing- 
ton. The continuity of the I. L. O.’s 
attack on this question of hours in the 
textile industry, the factual material 
presented on the textile industry by 
the I. L. O. in its various reports, the 
technical conference, and the support 
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of the United States, France and Bel- 
gium are among the factors which 
eventually made possible the Textile 
Convention. 


Conference of Labor Statisticians 


An International Conference of 
Official Labor Statisticians, composed 
of representatives from 28 countries, 
was held at the International Labor 
Office from September 27 to October 
1. The Conference drafted a pro- 
posed International Labor Conven- 
tion designed to standardize national 
statistics of wages and hours of work. 

Standardization of statistics is nec- 
essary if the work of the I. L. O. is 
to go forward. Such standardization 
is equally necessary to national au- 
thorities, for no comparison of avail- 
able information is possible if the 
information cannot be reduced to 
comparable terms. National gov- 
ernments have been handicapped in 
the development of labor regulations 
by their inability to obtain compar- 
able facts concerning economic and 
industrial conditions elsewhere. 

The proposed Convention would 
obligate the governments to compile 
at intervals and in specified manner 
statistics relating to wages and hours 
of work, to publish them, and to com- 
municate them to the International 
Labor Office. The text of the pro- 
posed Convention will be presented 
to the 1938 Session of the Interna- 
tional Labor Conference, the Gov- 
erning Body having decided to place 
this question on the agenda. 
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Bill: What are you nursing there, 
Pat? A sore thumb? 

Pat: A sore thumb and a couple 
sore fingers, too. 

George: How’d that happen, Pat? 

Pat: Didn’t get my hand out of 
the way of a punch press quick 
enough, and got a nasty slice across 
my fingers. Doctor says I’m lucky 
to have ’em left. I'll be off the job 
two or three weeks. 

George: Gettin’ compensation 
while you’re off ? 

Pat: Sure, and what a wash-out 
this compensation’s turned out to be. 
It gives me a bigger pain than this 
chopped-up hand. 

Bill: What are you crabbing about ? 
What's better than getting paid while 
you’re off the job, I’d like to know. 

Pat: That’s just it...I don't 
get all my pay. 

George: In the law of this state, 
Bill, it’s provided that you get a per- 
centage of your regular pay when 
you’re getting compensation. But 
you can’t get more than twenty dol- 
lars a week. 

Pat: Result: I get a slice in my in- 
come as well as in my hand. Some 
fun . . . you pay for the privilege of 
having an accident while you’re at 
work, 

Bill: But you get all your doctor 
bills paid, don’t you? 

Pat: I guess mine will be covered. 

George: The law allows up to five 
hundred dollars for doctor’s bills in 
this state. 

Pat: The cheap skates. Suppose 
my hand had been lost. My doctor 


bills would have been a lot heavier 
than that. 


I’d have landed in the 
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charity ward of the city hospital, I 
guess. 

Bill: Well, your family doctor 
usually knows how you're fixed. 
He’ll go easy with you on the bills. 

Pat: Is that so, my fine innocent 
friend? Don’t you know you can’t 
have your family doctor in these com- 
pensation cases? You gotta take the 
insurance doctor, and I’m here to tell 
you that the one who treats me must 
be a horse doctor. 

George: If he’s that kind, Pat, 
watch him. Don’t let him push you 
back to work too soon. 

Pat: Don’t worry. I go back 
when my hand feels right—not be- 
fore. 

George: I'll never forget when 
that ham insurance doctor treated one 
of the boys for a strained back when 
he had a crushed vertebra. I don’t 
know how the poor fellow dragged 
himself around. 

Pat: It’s a racket, that’s what it is. 

Bill: Why not look on the bright 
side, Pat? After all you’re not dead 
or bedridden. At least compensation 
will tide you over till you get back to 
work. ... Say, that gives me an 
idea—workmen’s compensation is a 
kind of social security, isn’t it? I 
mean it’s something like unemploy- 
ment insurance or old-age pensions 

.. it gives you some security 
against the hard luck you have when 
you work. 

Pat: But that’s just what I’m com- 
plaining about . . . it don’t give you 
half enough security 

George: I remember twenty years 
ago, Pat, when we were working for 
that compensation law. You know, 
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at that time if you got hurt, you 
couldn’t get a cent from your em- 
ployer unless you sued him for dam- 
ages. 

Bill: A tough racket—where’d 
people like me and Pat get enough 
money to spend on a law suit? 

George: And that wasn’t the worst. 
If your boss could prove that the guys 
working with you were careless, or if 
he could show that you weren’t as 
quick as a trained flea to jump, he’d 
get off without having to pay you a 
nickel. 

Pat: You mean that in a case like 
mine the boss might have the nerve 
to argue that I ought to keep my 
hands out of the way of the press? 

George: That’s the way they did 
argue ... and they got away with 
it, too. 

Pat: But I’d never get my work 
done 

George: That was supposed to be 
your lookout 

Pat: And I'd be sure to get canned 
right away if the work wasn’t done. 

George: Well, it was because the 
worker didn’t have a chance in the 
courts that we were so anxious to get 
the compensation law passed. That’s 
why we were willing to take very 
small benefits—just to get started. 

Bill: The old half-a-loaf-is-better- 
than-none stuff again, George. 

George: Of course, but it worked 
a little. The employers were howling 
they’d be ruined if they had to pay 
compensation. They said compensa- 
tion would encourage workers to get 
their heads knocked off, just so they 
could collect. The public didn’t 
know much about compensation in 
those days, so we had to ask for just 
a little in order not to scare off the 
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public support we had. We had to 
take one step at a time. 

Pat: But that was twenty years 
ago. It’s about time we took a couple 
more steps. 

Bill: 1 know what you want, Pat. 
Bigger and better compensation bene- 
fits. 

Pat: Right, Bill—you ought to be 
a detective. Maybe you’ve guessed 
that I want medical attendance until 
an injured worker gets entirely well, 
too. 

George: Well, we might as well 
start from the beginning and get a 
picture of this compensation set-up. 
Then we can tell what’s wrong with 
the picture. 

Bili: O. K. You and Pat have al- 
ready mentioned that compensation 
is provided for in a state law. It 
oughtn’t be so hard to change that 
. . . give our politicians a work-out 
and we'll get what we want. 

George: Sure. Every state has its 
own compensation law, and there are 
no two alike except in one way .. . 
not a single state pays enough com- 
pensation to the workers who get 
hurt. That’s why we should let the 
international union know if we go to 
work for changes in this state’s law. 

Bill: I don’t get you. 

George: We must have our mem- 
bers in the states around here pulling 
for the same laws we’re working for. 

Pat: Aw, what do we care what 
goes on in other states, so long as we 
get good laws here? 

George: You'd care plenty if your 
boss moved his plant to a state where 
Le didn’t have to pay so much for 
compensation and medical care. 

Bill: But do employers have to pay 
for all the accidents in their plants? 
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George: Not entirely. They take 
out insurance and just pay the premi- 
ums either to a private insurance com- 
pany, or to the state accident fund. 
If they can show they’re rich enough, 
they can carry their own insurance. 

Bill: Is that a good racket, George? 

George: The state accident fund 
plan is O. K. if you’ve got good ad- 
ministration . . . but the other two 
plans are not so good. A company 
might go broke and not be able to 
pay its compensation. And private 
insurance companies are in the game 
for the profit they make, not for the 
help they give injured workers. They 
chisel wherever they can. They also 
make their rates higher if a company 
has a large number of older workers. 
In that way, insurance companies help 
make it harder for older workers to 
get jobs, too. 

Bill: Well, how about it, George 

. are business men being ruined 
by having to pay these compensation 
premiums? 

George: Nothing like it. In the 
first place, they’re encouraged to 
make machinery safer . . . that 
lowers the cost of their insurance a 
little. That’s all to the good any day. 
We'd rather have safe jobs and not 
have to collect compensation, than 
get the best compensation in the 
world and be crippled for life. 

Pat: The cost of compensation in- 
surance don’t amount to much, does 
it, George? When you consider all 
the costs, and the profits? 

George: Just a drop in the bucket, 
and at that, it probably gets passed on 
to the consumer. 

Bill: Well, who decides when a 
worker’s entitled to compensation? 
George: That’s done by the State 


Accident Commission. The commis- 
sion here is appointed by the Gov- 
ernor to administer the law. 

Bill: Well, we’ve got that much 
straight. Now, Pat, when you 
mangled your hand, what happened 
next ? 

Pat: The boss rushed me to the 
doctor’s right away. The doc said 
to stay home from work for a couple 
of weeks. Then the boss told me I 
wouldn’t lose that time if I filled out 
a claim for compensation. 

Bill: Easy as rolling off a log. 

George: It worked smooth in Pat’s 
case, but workers often get gypped 
out of their compensation because 
they don’t know that they have to re- 
port their injury within three days to 
the compensation commission. 

Bill: Isn’t that what happened to 
Jim when the union went to the bat 
for him to get the compensation due 
him? 

George: That’s right. But the 
union can’t always get results; if the 
injury isn’t reported ontime. That’s 
why workers should get all the dope 
on how to report to the compensa- 
tion commission when they’ve been 
hurt. 

Pat: And even then your troubles 
aren’t over. I have to go without 
pay for a waiting period till my com- 
pensation begins. Why can’t I get it 
right away? I haven’t lost my appe- 
tite, and my family is still eating, too. 
In other words, my expenses go on 
just the same and I gotta pay carfare 
every day to go to the doctor’s. 

George: They stick that waiting 
period in to make sure you’re really 
hurt. In some states they make you 
wait two or three weeks. 

Bill: That’s a nice reasonable time 














to starve to death in. But tell me, 
does everybody who works in this 
state get compensation when he’s 
hurt? 

George: No, in this state and in 
most states, farm laborers, casual 
laborers, servants, and workers in 
places not run for a profit, can’t get 
compensation. That lets out work- 
ers in hospitals, schools and colleges, 
and state employees. 

Pat: I don’t get this compensation 
racket at all. If I break a leg work- 
ing it won’t heal any quicker because 
I work for a school, will it? 

Bill: If you get a permanent in- 
jury . . . I mean something like a 
thumb cut off, you get treated well, 
don’t you? 

George: Well, not so well. You 
see, Bill, in this state and in most 
states the law sets up a list showing 
how much you get for losing each 
finger, toe, arm, leg, eye, and so on. 

Pat: And what I want to know is, 
how can any lawmakers decide if a 
big toe means more to me than a little 
one, and if so, how much? How do 
they know that an arm is worth a hun- 
dred weeks pay more than an eye? 

Bill: You’re right, Pat. If I were 
a copyreader, losing an eye would 
keep me from earning my living more 
than losing an arm. 

Pat: But in our law, you get more 
for losing an arm than an eye, regard- 
less of what your job is. 

George: I know . . . It is an ar- 
bitrary way to decide how to pay com- 
pensation benefits. 

Bill: How would a good law pay 
a man for losing an eye or an arm, 
for instance? 

George: California has a pretty 
good scheme for this. As each case 
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comes up, the compensation commis- 
sion tries to decide how much the 
man’s injury interfered with his means 
of earning a living. 

Bill: So that if a lineman for the 
telephone company lost a left arm, 
he might get more compensation than 
a watchman who lost his left arm? 

George: Sure. If the lineman lost 
an arm, he’d probably have to take 
another job, and one in which he’d 
earn less money. The watchman 
might not have to change his job at 
all. 

Bill: That does seem fairer to the 
man who’s been injured. 

Pat: But I understand the law’s 
even worse when a man’s put out of 
commission altogether by an acci- 
dent. Do you know about that, 
George? 

George: As I understand it, a man 
who has been so badly injured that 
he can never support himself and his 
family again, gets a lump sum in this 
state. That’s true of most states, 
too. 

Bill: You mean he gets a certain 
amount set by law, regardless of 
how much he has been earning? 
Don’t the size of his family have any- 
thing to do with it? Suppose he has 
six smallkids .. . doesn’t he get any 
more than a man with none? 

George: No, that’s the lump sum 
he’s got coming, and that’s what’s 
given. 

Pat: Suppose he’s only thirty years 
old when he’s hurt . . . what do he 
and his family do for the rest of their 
lives, after they’ve spent the compen- 
sation grant? 

George: If his relatives and 
friends can’t help, I guess the family 
falls back on charity. 
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Bill: If the man’s sixty years old 
when he’s hurt this way, do you mean 
to say that he gets as much as if he 
were thirty and had the same injury? 

George: That’s right, Bill. You 
get a certain amount for being per- 
manently and completely disabled by 
an industrial accident. You can take 
it all at once, or in installments. Your 
age and what you were earning and 
the size of your family have nothing 
to do with what you get. 

Pat: I told you that law’s cock- 
eyed. Any law that don’t try to fig- 
ure up and pay what you're losing in 
wages because of your accident isn’t 
alaw... it’s a joke. 

George: I guess, Pat, the idea of 
compensation laws up to now has 
been to keep families from starvation, 
rather than to replace what the 
worker lost in wages. 

Bill: But if the workers have a 
tough time to make ends meet when 
they’re on the job every day... 
then they must suffer when their 
wages are reduced by accidents or 
stopped altogether by disease. 

Pat: That settles it. We've got 
to get to work jacking up on our state 
law. We ought to work to have com- 
pensation benefits increased. How 
much you get ought to be based on 
what you’re losing by not working, 
and what your family’s needs are to 
meet expenses while you’re disabled. 

Bill: It seems to me that the least 
the law could do is to take care of 
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totally disabled workers for the rest 
of their lives. 

George: And if a worker is killed, 
the law ought to provide for his wife 
and children until the kids are big 
enough to look after themselves. The 
North Dakota law does provide a 
pension for a |wife till she marries 
again. | 

Pat: What about medical care? 
I'd like to have some other doctor 
check up on this horse-doctor who’s 
tending to me. And certainly a 
worker ought to have his medical 
bills taken care of till he’s on his feet 
again. It won’t help a sick man to 
get better if he knows the bills are 
piling up. 

George: Don’t forget about those 
occupational diseases. They’re mak- 
ing workers lose more and more time 
these days. 

Bill: What do you mean... 
occupational diseases? Is that what 
you call the radium poisoning those 
workers got from licking paint 
brushes in that watch factory? 

Pat: There are a lot more kinds 
than that one, Bill. Silicosis and lead 
poisoning are common, too. 

Bill: Let’s find out something about 
them. It would be good to know 
about them. And if I can convince 
my wife that painting the shutters 
will give me lead poisoning, I might 
get some time to go fishing next 
Saturday. 














FEDERAL LABOR UNIONS 


With January 1, 1938, another section of our social security program 
goes into operation. Last January saw the beginning of payment into the 
old age benefit fund by both employers and employees. This coming year 22 
states will pay benefits to workers who have been employed in insured indus- 
tries and who meet requirements for benefits. 

The basis for claims which workers may make on the unemployment 
and old age benefit funds are payments which they and their employers may 
make—percentages of wages. In the case of old age benefits, during the 
coming year the employer will deduct 1 per cent from each pay envelope of 
each worker and add an equal amount from the firm’s funds and forward 
that total amount thus accumulated to the Federal Government each month. 

The Federal Government will credit each employee under his social secur- 
ity account number with the amount which the employer sends for him. (If 
any employee has failed to register or has failed to report his social security 
number to his employer, the record keeping breaks down and the employee 
will not get credits to which he is entitled.) 

From this brief description it is obvious that the workers—those most 
concerned—have in their own possession no receipts or records by which they 
can prove claims to benefits. To be on the safe side of such emergencies, I 
strongly advise every member of every federal union to begin keeping a per- 
sonal record of the number of hours worked each week and weekly earnings 
and deductions for social security. A record of each change in job together 
with the name and address of employer is also important. Don’t take 
chances but keep your own record. 

Blank books for this purpose can be purchased at some of the chain 
stores. You need to keep in this record your Social Security registration num- 
ber, the name of your employer and name of each succeeding employer to- 
gether with the dates of change; the total time worked each week, indicating 
regular time and overtime; the rate of pay; total wages; deductions for old 
age, unemployment, or other purposes; net pay or what is left for your spend- 
ing. If your pay envelope indicates any or all of this information I suggest 
that you file these envelopes in a box kept for this special purpose. These 
envelopes would be sustaining evidence in case of any inaccuracy or incom- 
pleteness in your official record. 

Under most of the state unemployment compensation laws, benefits are 
payable for partial as well as total unemployment. Such a record as the above 
would show whether you have full time employment and if not, what com- 
pensation is due you. 

In most of the other countries which provide social security systems, 
employers buy stamps which are pasted in the books of employees to indi- 
cate the amount placed at their credit. In the absence of that kind of credit 
receipt, every wise worker will keep his records. 

These records will provide information very useful for collective bar- 
gaining as they will show any work opportunity by hours and weeks as well 
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as annual incomes. These facts compiled by your union will help you to argue 
for higher wages and regular employment. 

It is my purpose to include in each issue of the AMERICAN FEDERATION- 
isT a section for federal unions and I shall be glad to hear from all of you the 
kind of information you would like this section to provide. 


President, American Federation of Labor. 


UNION AGREEMENTS 


DONALDSON ART SIGN COMPANY 
AGREEMENT 


The Donaldson Art Sign Company agrees with 
its employes and their accredited representatives, 
on the following scale of wages, hours, and con- 
ditions, to become affective on the first Monday 
after their acceptance by the said accredited 
representatives and their representatives of the 
Unions with which they are affiliated, namely 
Mr. Harry H. Wakefield and Mr. Robert Bruck. 

SECTION 1. The Donaldson Art Sign Company, 
of Covington, Kentucky, recognizes Mr. Henry 
H. Wakefield and Federal Union No. 21095 as 
sole bargaining representative of all factory em- 
ployes of said Company with the exception of 
Office Help, Superintendents, Foremen or Fore- 
ladies, Maintenance Men and Watchmen, and 
the list* of Lithographic employes and those 
employes who may, through the period of this 
Contract, take their places because of their re- 
tirement or discharge for reason during that 
period. 

SECTION 2. It is understood and agreed that 
the Donaldson Art Sign Company shal! not dis- 
criminate nor use intimidation or coercion 
against any employe, including any applicant for 
employment, because of membership or non- 
membership of such employe or applicant for 
employment in the Union or Unions which are a 
party to this agreement; it is further understood 
that employes of the Donaldson Art Sign Com- 
pany including all officials or Agents of any 
Union representing such employes, shall refrain 
from discriminating or using intimidation or 
coercion against any employe or prospective 


* This list excludes litho pressmen, litho press 
feeders, litho transferers, stone preparers, artists, 
gum engravers, sketch artists, coating machine 
operators, varnish machine operators, ink mixers, 
embossing engravers, cutters (iron shears oper- 
ators small press) make-ready on embossing 
press, emboss press feeders, and offset pressmen. 





employe of the Donaldson Art Sign Company, be- 
cause of their membership or non-membership in 
the Unions in question. 

SECTION 3. This agreement and wage scale 
shall be in effect from August 1, 1937 until April 
I, 1938, and discussions in reference to a new 
agreement shall start between this company and 
the employes thirty (30) days prior to the expira- 
tion of this Agreement. 

SECTION 4. There shall be a Standing Commit- 
tee on the part of the Company of the President 
and two others appointed by him, and a like num- 
ber of employes appointed by the Federal Union, 
to discuss and handle any complaints in regard 
to violation of this agreement and working con- 
ditions which may arise during the life of this 
agreement. In the case of absence, sickness or 
other reasons, both the Company and the Union 
will have the power of substitution on these com- 
mittees. 

SECTION 5. Practically all work shall be time 
work with the exception of those few occasions 
on certain classes of signs where it is of mutual 
advantage to handle the assembly on the piece- 
work basis, and it is specifically agreed that in 
no case will the wage paid for piece-work be 
lower than the wage specified in this Agreement. 

SEcTION 6. A workweek shall consist of forty 
hours, divided in the five days, from Monday 
until Friday; each day to consist of eight hours. 
After eight hours in any given day, Monday 
until Friday inclusive, the rate of payment shall 
be time and one-half for the first three (3) hours 
overtime and double time after eleven (11) hours. 
An employe is permitted to work on Saturday 
morning at the regular rate for whatever period 
he or she may be short of having worked forty 
(40) hours. For such time in excess of forty 
(40) hours worked during the week, on Saturday 
morning the rate of payment shall be at time and 
one-half for all time work; on Saturday after- 
noon, Sundays, or the following legal holidays, 
payments shall be at the rate of double time. 
The holidays specifically covered are: New 











Year’s, Decoration Day, Fourth of July, Labor 
Day, Thanksgiving Day and Christmas. The 
Company pledges itself as far as is humanely 
possible to avoid overtime work on Saturday 
afternoons, Sundays or the above mentioned 
legal holidays, 

SecTION 7. If because of exigencies of busi- 
ness, acts of God, and non-delivery of metal, and 
because of conditions beyond our control, we re- 
serve the right to split shifts and run a night 
shift, employes being agreeable, to meet our con- 
tract deliveries and provide work for the As- 
sembly Department, and the rate of pay for such 
night shifts, Monday to Friday inclusive, not to 
exceed eight hours, shall be two dollars ($2.00) 
per week over regular day wage rate; provided, 
in the event employe does not work full week 
from Monday to Friday, this two dollars ($2.00) 
shall be prorated for such time (night shift) 
worked. 

Section 8. A workday (not including night 
shifts) shall be done between the hours of seven 
(7) a. m. and six (6) p. m. and the first five 
days of the week, from Monday to Friday. All 
work done after the completion of a regular shift 
is overtime and shall be paid for at the rate of 
time and one-half for the first three hours, and 
double time thereafter. The same basis applies 
to night shifts. 

SECTION 9. When layoffs become necessary 
from lack of manufacturing orders, the Company 
agrees to proportion the work among all em- 
ployes of a given department on just as even 
a basis as is possible. It must be understood that 
merit and ability to handle the work in question 
will be considered and the final selection of em- 
ployes for handling individual jobs will be 
placed in the hands of the Superintendent. 
Where ability to handle certain classes of work 
is not a consideration, the superintendent will 
consider length of service. However, the Super- 
intendent is to be the final judge of merit and 
ability to handle given classes of work. 

SECTION 10. The Superintendent is the recog- 
nized authority in the plant. All employment 
and discharge is to be handled by the Superin- 
tendent, or in his absence by a foreman or as- 
sistant superintendent, after consultation with 
an officer. It is mutually agreed that in the 
employment or discharge of any employe, noted 
exceptions not included, the employe’s affiliation 
or non-affiliation with any labor organization is 
not to be considered. 

SECTION 11. Wage Rates—Compensation fo1 
all female empl¢ves shall be at a flat rate of 
37% cents per hour. All floor workers, also 
known as unskilled workers, 44 cents per hour, 
and the following classifications: 


Cutters and Slitters......... 48 cents per hour 
ere 60 cents per hour 
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Assistant Shipping Clerk... .47 cents per hour 
Woodworking Department . .44 cents per hour 
Punch Press Operator 


Ee eee 55 cents per hour 
Electric Punch Press 
Operator (Hampton) ..... 49 cents per hour 


Saw Operator (Harrington) 49 cents per hour 


SECTION 12. It is agreed that the Company 
will operate on identically the same basis as in 
the past and that wage classifications shall not 
designate the class of work done by an employe, 
the company reserving the right, as in the past, 
to shift men not employed under their usual 
classification to any available work. There will 
not however, be any change in the hourly rate 
paid because of shifting from one kind of work 
to another. 

The employes, in the acceptance of this 
Agreement, pledge whole-hearted co-operation 
in keeping up production and maintenance of 
high quality in our work. They pledge there 
shall be no intimidation, coercion, or lack of co- 
operation with other employes who may be non- 
members of any labor organization or members 
of another Union, and the Company pledges its 
support te maintain harmonious relations with 
all employes, to make every effort to secure the 
work necessary for normal continuous operation 
and to strive to maintain a most harmonious, 
friendly and helpful relationship with its em- 
ployes and with their Unions, and to take the 
same personal interest in all of our employes as 
existed in the past. 


For the Union, 
Harry H. WakeFIELD, A. F. of L. Rep., 
EDWIN SWINFORD, 
B. J. WEYNBERG, 
Creo CANTRELL, 
RosertT H. Dawson, 
JeRMIE Hopce, 

Plant Committee. 

For the Donaldson Art Sign Co., 

ArcH M. Dona.pson, President. 


SEATTLE NEWSBOYS’ ARBITRATION 
AGREEMENT 


Ir 1s AGREED between Post-Intelligencer Com- 
pany, publisher ef Seattle Post-Intelligencer, The 
Star Publishing Company, publisher of the Seat- 
tle Star, and Seattle Times Company, publisher 
of Seattle Times, of Seattle, Washington, consti- 
tuting the party of the first part, and Seattle 
Newsboys’ Union 15834, an affiliate of the Seat- 
tle Central Labor Council and the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, party of the second part, by 
its president duly authorized to act in its behalf, 
as follows: 

SECTION 1. In the event of any difference aris- 
ing between the parties of this contract which 
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cannot be adjusted by conciliation, such differ- 
ence shall be submitted to arbitration under the 
Code of Procedure provided by the International 
Arbitration Agreement, effective January 1, 
1928, between the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association and the International Print- 
ing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union of North 
America. 

SECTION 2. This contract shall cover any con- 
tract between the parties of the first and 
second parts whether the same is in writing or 
an oral understanding, subject to the conditions 
expressed in the International Arbitration Agree- 
ment, effective January 1, 1928 between the 
American Newspaper Publishers’ Association 
and the International Printing Pressmen and 
Assistants’ Union of North America, and shall 
govern the present negotiations between the 
parties hereto. 

SECTION 3. It is expressly understood and 
agreed that the International Agreement and the 
Code of Procedure, both hereunto attached, be- 
tween the American Newspaper Publishers’ As- 
sociation and the International Printing Press- 
men and Assistants’ Union of North America 
shall be integral parts of this contract and shall 
have the same force and effect as though set forth 
in the contract itself. 

SECTION 4. The parties hereto specifically au- 
thorize the Executive Board of the Central Labor 
Council of Seattle, the Executive Board of the 
American Federation of Labor and the Special 
Standing Committee of the American Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association to give public disavowal 
to any failure to comply with this contract as 
provided in Section 12 of the International 
Arbitration Agreement. 

This contract shall be in full force and effect 
on the rsth day of December 1936, and continue 
until the 14th day of December 1939, inclusive. 


Post-Intelligencer Company, 
By J. J. CALLAGHAN, 

The Star Publishing Company, 
By F. W. WEBSTER, 

Seattle Times Company, 
By A. F. Locan, 

Seattle Newsboys’ Union No. 15834, 
By Vircit L. STEINMETZ, President, 
By C. Gust DAHLBECK, Secretary. 
Underwritten: 
By C. W. Doyte, Secretary, 

Seattle Central Labor Council, 
By Leo F. FLynn. 

American Federation of Labor, 


MILWAUKEE COKE & GAS COMPANY 
AGREEMENT 


Tuts AGREEMENT entered into between the 
Milwaukee Coke and Gas Company, party of the 
first part, and the undersigned Unions of Mil- 
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waukee and vicinity, affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor and its constituent local 
unions whose names are appended hereto, here- 
after known as the party of the second part, is a 
voluntary agreement entered into by the signa- 
tory parties for the purpose of establishing and 
maintaining united action and harmonious re- 
lations between the Company and its employes, 
members of the unions. 


Article I 


The party of the first part agrees that when 
in need of workers coming under the jurisdiction 
of the undersigned unions, as recognized by the 
American Federation of Labor, it will give 
preference to the members of these unions in 
hiring new employes and that it will notify 
either the shop committeeman of the particular 
craft, or the business representatives of the par- 
ticular union of the need of such employes and 
the parties of the second part hereby agree to 
use their best efforts to furnish competent workers 
for such employment. Should the parties of the 
second part fail to furnish the necessary workers 
within forty-eight (48) hours after receiving 
notice from the party of the first part, the party 
of the first part may hire new workers not mem- 
bers of the unions. 


Article II 


Work performed on the following holidays: 
New Year’s Day, Washington’s Birthday, Deco- 
ration Day, Independence Day, Labor Day, 
Thanksgiving Day or Christmas Day shall be 
paid for at the rate of time and one-half when 
regularly assigned. Work performed on Sun- 
day when not regularly assigned shall be paid 
for at time and one-half. Time worked in ex- 
cess of eight (8) hours in any twenty-four (24) 
hour period, and time worked in excess of one 
hundred sixty (160) hours in a four (4) week 
period, shall be paid for at time and one-half 
with the exception of the twenty-four (24) hour 
periods at all changes of shift, including swing 
men. However, if it be mutually agreed by the 
Committee and the Company, in order to work 
out vacation time on a plan satisfactory to the 
men and minimizing the introduction of outside 
men through shifting of time schedules for the 
men now employed, it being understood that 
each man will get paid for one additional week 
in fifty-two (52) weeks, the above limitations 
shall not apply. Leeway shall also be understood 
to be available under this contract to enable 
modifications of shifts as desired by the men 
and where not to the disadvantage of the work 
such as has been practiced in the last year and 
a half enabling grouping of days off in multiples 
of the regular two (2) days contemplated by this 
contract. The normal week is to consist of five 
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(5) eight (8) hour days, except where six (6) 
day schedules are now in effect. 


Article III 


The wages of employes covered by this agree- 
ment will be increased from June 1, 1937, ten 
cents (10¢) per hour above the now existing rate. 
The party of the first part hereby agrees to make 
wage adjustments where unjustifiable inequali- 
ties exist. 


Article IV 


The members of the unions covered by this 
agreement, who have been in the employ of the 
Company for one year or more, shall receive 
one (1) week’s vacation (working week) with 
pay. 

Article V 

In case of the necessity arising for laying off 
or re-hiring of workers, seniority rights shall 
prevail. The last man hired shall be the first 
to be laid off. In increasing the forces those last 
laid off shall be the first re-hired. When making 
promotions to positions paying higher wages, 
temporary or permanent, a notice shall be posted 
on the bulletin boards for forty-eight (48) hours 
before a change is made. The Company will 
practice the principle of seniority on a depart- 
mental basis in all cases of promotion and apply 
it in every reasonable way with due regard to 
the factors of training, skill, efficiency and ability. 


Article VI 


The members of each union, a part of this 
agreement, employed by the Company shall select 
a member of their union, excepting the Coke and 
Gas Workers’ Union No. 18546 who shall 
have five (5) members on a sub-committee and 
two (2) members on the shop committee. The 
shop committee shall select a chairman from their 
membership whose duty it shall be to see that 
the provisions of this agreement are observed by 
all parties and who shall be recognized by the 
foreman and superintendent, or any other super- 
visory official designated by the Company in 
taking up any grievance of any member of the 
unions employed by the Company. 

In case no satisfactory adjustment of any 
grievance or controversy can be reached between 
the committee and the proper Company officials, 
the matter shall be referred to the general com- 
mittee who shall meet with the management of 
the Company in an effort to adjust the matter. 
This general committee is to consist of the 
Business Representatives of the unions covered 
by this agreement, excepting the Coke and Gas 
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Workers’ Union No. 18546 who shall have two 
(2) members on this committee, their Business 
Representative and one other. If no settlement 
is reached, the controversy shall be referred to 
arbitration on request by either party. Promptly 
after request for arbitration has been made, each 
party shall name two representatives to act on 
the board of arbitration. If these four (4) do 
not agree on the fifth (sth) member within ten 
(10) days, then the Wisconsin Labor Relations 
Board shall be asked to select the fifth (5th) 
member. If either party fails to name its two 
(2) representatives within two (2) weeks after 
a request for arbitration has been made, then 
the dispute shall automatically be decided against 
such defaulting party. The decision of a ma- 
jority of the board of arbitration shall be binding 
on both parties. 

Men shall not leave work before submission of 
differences to arbitration nor while arbitration 
is pending. 

Article VII 


The party of the first part hereby agrees that 
wherever and whenever possible and practicable 
work done on the plant by individuals other than 
the members of the unions covered by this agree- 
ment be done by members of unions having juris- 
diction over such work. 


Article VIII 


This agreement signed this r4th day of June, 
1937, effective June 1st, shall remain in effect 
for an initial period of one (1) year and unless 
notice is filed in writing of a desire for a change 
in the agreement by either party to this agree- 
ment thirty (30) days prior to the expiration of 
each and every one year period hereafter, the 
contract is to continue in full force and effect. 


Party of the first part: 
Milwaukee Coke and Gas Co., 
By R. B. Brown, Pres., 
G. W. MAcKIE. 
Party of the second part: 
WALTER HOHLER, 
Federal Labor Union No. 18546, 
O. A. JiRIKovIc, 
Inter. Ass’n of Machinists No. 66, 
Cuas. A. Kuzpas, 
Painters Local No. 781, 
Ep. J. Brown, 
Electrical Workers Local 494, 
W. Davis, 
Firemen & Oilers Local 125, 
GeorcE WHITE, 
Boilermakers Local No. 107. 
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A CURE FOR OUR “AILMENT” 


LAWRENCE V. BECKMEYER 
Secretary, Keokuk Trades and Labor Assembly 


AVE you felt sorry for the 
H conditions prevailing in your 
city central body? Every or- 
ganization—whether labor, frater- 
nal lodge, church, business, etc.—is 
nothing more than what. its individual 
members endeavor to make it. 

Have you been discouraged be- 
cause the American Federation of 
Labor, or its affiliates, do not come 
into your community and organize 
the employees of your local indus- 
tries? This attitude does prevail 
throughout America, and we cannot 
deny it. We admit it would be costly 
to go into every city at practically the 
same time to do this work; and we'd 
“kick like a bay steer” about the 
extra assessments levied to carry on 
the work. But do we realize as we 
should, however, the real solution to 
this important problem? 

With little thought one begins to 
wonder why it is necessary for unor- 
ganized men and women to write the 
American Federation of Labor at 
Washington for assistance in organi- 
zation. A day does not pass that the 
offices of the American Federation of 
Labor do not receive hundreds of in- 
quiries. There must be something 
radically wrong with the central labor 
body of the locality in which these 
men and women live. 

Representatives of numerous na- 
tional and international labor organi- 
zations have many times expressed 
their disgust with the cooperation re- 
ceived from central bodies in the for- 
mation of new unions. Why must 


this condition exist? The local labor 
organizations should grasp every op- 
portunity to assist those wishing or- 
ganization. 

Central bodies are organized for 
the purpose of strengthening the re- 
lations of the various unions in the 
locality, and for the purpose of pro- 
tecting the welfare of all workers, re- 
gardless of their affiliation; for the 
education and organization of those 
men and women unacquainted with 
the benefits to be obtained from mem- 
bership in bona fide labor unions; and 
going another step farther, to help 
those realizing the benefits and who 
are anxious to take the right step to- 
ward legitimate employee representa- 
tion. 

It is, in my opinion, the divine ob- 
ligation of each central body to have 
an active organization committee. 

The sole requisite of an organiza- 
tion committee of any central body is 
that it be alert and active, investigat- 
ing every prospect. An organization 
committee having inactive members 
will make no gains. They are useless 
to their brother and sister unionists. 
As inquiries come in communications 
should be sent the respective national 
or international labor organization 
having jurisdiction over the industry, 
obtaining all necessary information 
for organization of a local union. If 
there is a question as to jurisdiction, 
information should be obtained from 
the American Federation of Labor 
and the right steps taken toward the 
vrospect’s organization. Federal 
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unions are formed for those employ- 
ees of industries not covered by craft 
organizations. 

Members of an organization com- 
mittee should not wait for prospects 
to come to them. Opportunities are 
lurking everywhere for organization 
and central bodies should be prepared 
to take care of these matters. 

A union person hearing a favorable 
remark from a non-union individual 
should at once make an effort to in- 
terest this person further. More 
than once a casual remark dropped 
to an employee will bring forth star- 
tling results. Union members should 
also hand the central organization 
committee any information as to the 
nature of the business in which the 
person or persons are employed; the 
possible number eligible for member- 
ship in that particular plant and 
throughout similar industries of the 
community; names and addresses 
should be obtained also. These items 
are important and will save your 
committee valuable time. 
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Yes, work of this nature calls for 
many days and evenings voluntarily 
spent in an endeavor to help someone 
else, and there is no financial re- 
muneration to be expected. But a 
real union man or woman, really hav- 
ing the true American labor move- 
ment in his or her heart, will never 
complain about that part, but be satis- 
fied to receive the peace of mind that 
comes to one after having done a 
good turn toward the welfare of 
others. 

A central body without an active 
organization committee is falling 
down on a very important phase of 
the work expected of it by the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, its State 
Federation of Labor, and its affiliated 
Internationals. 

An active organization committee 
is of service to the entire labor move- 
ment, and insures the welfare of un- 
organized men and women—therein 
lies a cure for our present organiza- 
tion problem. 





FIVE 


Here we sit five, assembled in this room, 

Not met before yet settled through the gloom 

Of a house at twilight into common sense 

That life is not so riving, but immense 

In its control of our disparate ways 

Toward the one word that masters all our days— 
Unspoken, unintelligible, unheard: 

In the beginning was the God, the Word 

That makes of five of us, each mother’s son, 

Not five, four, three, nor two, but only One. 


—WITTER BYNNER, 
Commonweal. 
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RISE IN UNEMPLOYMENT 





NOT ALARMING 


‘T is being rumored that unemploy- 
' ment is increasing at an alarming 
rate in the present business reces- 
sion. Reports from trade unions 
show no foundation for such rumors. 
It is true that unemployment has in- 
creased at a time when industry nor- 
mally takes on workers for the fall 
busy season, but the increase is not 
large enough to cause alarm. Trade 
union reports show 9.3 per cent of 
the membership out of work in Sep- 
tember, 9.6 per cent in October 
and 10.7 per cent in November. 
(Weighted figures.) This brings un- 
employment to exactly the same level 
as in November 1936. The decline 
from October to November is exactly 
the same as in the recession of 1934; 
the decline from September to No- 
vember slightly larger. Judging from 
our figures, business is now in a re- 
cession comparable to that which de- 
layed recovery in 1934. 

Our employment estimate, based 
on government figures, shows a de- 
cline in employment of 130,000 from 
September to October 1937, but the 
total number at work in October 1937 
is above October last year by more 
than a million. Even though the 
number of seasonal jobs provided by 
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industry in October this year was less 
than usual because employment de- 
clined in a month when it normally 
increases, less than one per cent of 
the total number at work were af- 
fected by the employment decline. 
There were 44,786,000 at work in 
October 1937 compared to 43,757,- 
000 in October 1936. 

It is also significant that a very 
large proportion of those who are 
now at work have higher wages than 
they did at this time last year. 
Monthly payrolls in the industries re- 
ported by the Labor Department and 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion are above last year by nearly 
$180,000,000 or 11 per cent, while 
employment is 2 per cent higher. With 
payrolls in these industries up 11 per 
cent and only a 4.4 per cent increase 
in living costs, workers’ buying power 
is nearly 7 per cent above last year, a 
level which will hasten the resump- 
tion of recovery. 

The number at work on the Works 
Program has declined slightly since 
last month. WPA records show 2,- 
031,000 on the works program in the 
week of October 9 compared to 1,- 
971,000 in the week of November 6, 


1937- 
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American Federation of Labor Unemployment 
Estimates! 
Gainful Number Number 
Workers Employed 
BS isicddiduwdvindenenesses 48,056,000 46, 192,000 1,864,000 
DOD oc ccvesdaveseesssveeassese 48,752,000 43,982,000 4,770,000 
MR Orsaddidantieanesussatsenes 49,417,000 40,679,000 8, 738,000 
SN Sr erevarnssceucwesesesees 50,060,000 36, 878,000 13,182,000 
Be Oecnuccwiecanwaenesees aes 50,682,000 36,959,000 13,723,000 
PN icccccseeweesanenevesenses 51,288,000 39,193,000 12,095,000 
cis Nawesy eas eeeaeeslet 51,883,863 40, 539,049 II, 344,814 
Be sakestataeshceweers 52,476, 598 42,364,426 10, 112,172 
1935 
DE ccccstenweencewdensecusat es 51,613,000 39,248,684 12, 364,316 
i cccaceuetdwse tele aates $1,661,855 39, 568,850 12,093,005 
chccsedcuseeeeepesneeawhe $1,711,114 39,799, 568 11,911,546 
yj ireswsvieeweeaneeses en 51,760, 365 40,201,014 11,559,351 
ENG. octiunitaeang dhe sinuaweseniyes 51,809,819 40, 301,939 11, 507,880 
DE icstarwsvemineucan seater 51,859,246 40,408,648 11,450, 598 
DR itctdcaanvenaassarwensse §1,908, 798 40,453,052 11,455,746 
BE G4 core ohheeeesaawedés 51,958,012 40, 765, 339 11,192,673 
EE Sitvwwagecupeateneertecerd $2,007,034 41,273,232 10,733, 802 
Dh sacle ate e ancmeeaem or $2,056,370 41,575,945 10,480,425 
I atcha hintihe walanne aane §2, 105,706 41,436,242 10,669,464 
EEE tiisre @ wraretben ae ean Nias a $2,155,042 41,436,073 10,718,969 
1936 
By ch de cudraeeennodieere ss $2,204,016 40, 538,209 11,665,807 
Seer errr rr ee ere §2,252,990 40,676,197 11,576,793 
BS do cd cen dtntieieenencens §2,301, 829 41, 103,260 11,198, 569 
| Serre Cree ree $2,351,616 41,815,233 10, $36, 383 
BE  kcacckiesienenensersees §2,401, 568 42,126,613 10,274,955 
Bo acs pceneetastancs sense $2,451,270 42,311,760 10,139,510 
DE Siscvcarmmaveedinonenacees $2, 500,956 42,399,079 10, 101,877 
DE so ricatwndsdareeveesewseaus $2,550,792 42,803, 381 9,747,411 
BE ictinctnenerteehedaneoiwos 52,600,624 43,383,551 9,217,073 
BE ccna ta tacte tie eW a menee RaaSEN 52,650, 812 43,757,161 8,893,651 
DC ca scenes sadeeeneeusekeds §2, 701,381 43,697,789 9,003, 592 
BN aGansucesdrpenthoseascwas $2,751,335 43,760, 882 8,990,453 
1937 
Da rcadtaesoehs rerrecerers $2,801,204 42,799,135 10,002,069 
Se er ae rere §2,851,372 - 43,146,726 9,704,646 
ap inn eg saa wanenibebin $2,901,881 43,534,730 9,367,151 
Ek tis inninaidenindamesenees 52,952,680 43,874,628 9,078,056 
BE ities scar kaw eeaamuneeees 53,003,516 44,326,941 8,676,575 
BN ce cccorsiesssinsweseaees 53,053,516 44,460,236 8,593,280 
DE ccakecerseawiaasaweus'sos $3,105,382 44,550,066 8,555,316 
rr er eee 53,156,608 44,636,113 8,520,495 
SE pice versswsecnernae es 53,206,608  44,915,142T 8,291, 466T 
7 Deals e an atenaeinciedie wena 53,259,212" 44,785,557" 8,473,655* 
i Ap aa ae oreo SCOOCMSCS <6£OCNSERESE 8 459 C CORO] = (69d 5.80 OO OE 


1 For monthly unemployment estimates 1929 through 1933 see January 1936 Federationist, page 71. 


Note: Monthly figures for 1934 not yet revised. 


2 For monthly figures 1930 through 1934 for trade unions see January 1937 Federationist, page 76. 
t Revised. 
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Trade Union 


Records? 


Per Cent of Union 


Members 


Unem- 
ployed Part 
Unemployed (Weighted) Time 


19.1 19 
23.8 21 
24.3 21 
9 24 

ce 22 
3 De i 

° 23 

° 22 

~ 23 
18.7 22 
3 22 

5 23 

4 21 
18.4 23 
17.9 21 
17.3 21 
16.7 22 
16.9 22 
17.2 22 
16.7 21 
16.2 21 
15.1 21 
13.7 22 
12.8 23 
12.3 19 
11.7 22 
11.2 21 
II.0 20 
10.7 20 
11.1 21 
1.9 21 
21 

19 

20 

7 20 
.6 20 

3 20 

3 20 

3 20 
6t 19 
— 20 
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Total 
All Trades 


Total 
Building Trades 


Total 
Metal Trades 


Total 
Printing Trades 


Total 
All Other Trades 
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1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 


Record for Nine Years 


18 
15 
20 
27 
31 
35 
28 
26 
22 
15 
36 
30 
38 
51 
62 
7° 
58 
60 
50 
29 
18 

8 
15 
28 
34 
47 
35 
25 
17 
II 

4 

4 

5 
10 
17 
20 
19 
17 
15 
10 
Ke) 
12 
12 
19 
21 
22 
19 
20 
18 
12 


18 
15 
22 
27 
31 
34 
26 
24 
22 
14 
39 
33 
43 
52 
63 
71 
55 
61 
52 
31 
16 

8 
18 
29 
37 
50 
34 
25 
17 
II 

5 

5 


5 
10 


18 
22 
19 
15 
13 
10 
10 
II 
13 
17 
19 
21 
17 
17 
17 
II 


RISE IN UNEMPLOYMENT NOT ALARMING 


Per Cent of Union Members Unemployed 
Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Ave. 


18 
14 
21 
26 
30 
34 
25 
22 
21 
13 
38 
34 
41 
$2 
63 
72 
55 
59 
49 
29 
16 
| 
18 
27 
37 
49 
30 
24 
17 
9 
5 


5 
6 


II 
17 
22 
18 
15 
13 
10 
II 

8 
13 
16 
18 
22 
16 
15 
17 
Io 


16 
12 
21 
25 
31 
33 
24 
21 
18 
12 
32 
29 
40 
50 
65 
71 
58 
57 
4! 
27 
12 
5 
Vy 
29 
39 
49 
28 
23 
Ts 
8 
5 


4 
6 


12 
18 
22 
18 
14 
12 

9 


9 
8 


12 
16 
18 
20 
16 
14 
15 
9 


13 
II 
20 
25 
31 
33 
24 
21 
17 
II 

25 
26 
37 
48 
61 
68 
57 
54 


34 
22 


12 

5 
19 
28 
39 
46 
25 
23 
14 

8 

4 


3 
6 


11 
18 
23 
17 
14 
II 

9 

9 

6 
13 
15 
20 
22 
16 
16 
14 

9 


II 
9 
20 
25 
32 
31 
25 
23 
17 
II 
22 
19 
37 
48 
62 
66 
55 
51 
28 
21 
10 
5 
19 
31 
42 
45 
22 
23 
12 
6 
4 


3 
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1 Comparing the same unions for these two months. 


A little while, and let the heart have rest. 
The dream you undertook and tried to keep 


All Trades 
Per cent 
Per cent increase 
members (+) or 
unem- decrease 
ployed (—) 
November _ since 
1937 Oct.! 
4 — 6 
15 +25 
8 +23 
12 — 1 
10 +25 
14 +12 
8 —5 
12 +18 
5 +13 
5 +10 
9 + 8 
12 + 6 
8 +49 
5 +20 
2 + 6 
1I +12 
6 — 8 
13 + 2 
7 +28 
5 i 
10 +7 
II +25 
II +23 
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Unemployment in Cities 


Building Trades 
Per cent 
Per cent increase 
members (+) or 
unem- _ decrease 
ployed (-) 
November _ since 
1937 Oct.! 
42 + 2 
7 * 5s 
21 + 24 
27 — 3 
19 —- I 
29 + 12 
17 + t7 
28 + 21 
12 + 40 
3 + 20 
22 —- 9 
15 + 2 
16 +123 
9 - a 
44 + 11 
29 +7 
37 — 15 
20 + 16 
35 + 53 
20 + 20 
22 + 3 
35 <5 
23 i ae 
16 + 4 


TO ONE GALLANT IN DEFEAT 


Now let the pulse of aspiration sleep 


Lies broken by betrayal and a jest. 
Somehow a word went truant at the test 
While ambush lurked upon the hazard’s steep. 


Not yours be the reproach. Not in your breast 


Let the dull bitterness of blame be deep. 
Better the dared endeavor than the prize! 

Nobler the served than the crown! 
Better defeat where honor’s ensign flies 

Than sullied triumph with that standard down. 


So rest; then rise anew and stand restored. 
There will be trophies worthy of your sword. 


—CLIFFoRD J. LAuBE, Commonweal. 
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THE COMMERCE CLAUSE UNDER 
MARSHALL, TANEY AND WAITE. 
By Felix Frankfurter (114 pp. 
University of North Carolina 
Press. 1937. $1.00). Review by 
Emerson P. Schmidt, University of 
Minnesota. 


The three essays in this book were 
originally delivered as the Weil Lec- 
tures at the University of North 
Carolina in 1936; their publication 
constitutes a timely contribution to 
our knowledge of the part the Federal 
Supreme Court has played in shaping 
economic life in the United States. 

The essays are skillfully written 
with great felicity of expression with- 
out obvious attempts at mere literary 
effects. One essay is devoted to each 
of the Chief Justices mentioned in the 
title. These three judges presided 
over the court for approximately half 
the period since the Court for the first 
time in 1824 pronounced upon the 
scope of national authority and the 
limitations upon the states implied in 
the power conferred upon Congress 
“to regulate Commerce with foreign 
Nations and among the Several 
States.” The periods of these three 
judges constitute a coherent evolu- 
tionary process, since the decade of 
Chief Justice Chase although inter- 
vening between Taney and Waite, is 
primarily significant for the disposi- 
tion of other issues than those arising 
under the commerce clause. 
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Marshall was skeptical of the com- 
petence of local government. The 
need of a strong central government 
as the indispensable bulwark of the 
solid elements of the nation was for 
him the deepest article of political 
faith. In the first commerce case 
(Gibbons v. Ogden, 1824) Ogden 
having received monopoly right from 
the state of New York to operate 
boats between New York and New 
Jersey claimed that Gibbons with a 
federal license had no right to oper- 
ate. The Supreme Court denied to 
Ogden his alleged claim of monopoly 
right and held that Congress through 
its commerce power could authorize 
interstate navigation even though such 
was contrary to state laws. Thus the 
supremacy of Congressional law over 
state law was launched. In numerous 
subsequent litigations this principle 
was extended. The author states that 
Marshall seized every opportunity to 
educate the country to a spacious view 
of the constitution, to accustom the 
public mind to broad national powers 
and to restrict the old assertiveness 
of the states. He imparted such a 
momentum to these views that it 
carried the Court in his general direc- 
tion beyond his own time. 

This was the intellectual estate into 
which Chief Justice Taney came in 
1836. Historians have viewed Taney 
as the leader of a band of militant, 
agrarian, localist, pro-slavery judges, 











in a strategy of reaction against Mar- 
shall’s doctrines. Taney was dis- 
turbed over the growth of financial 
concentration and solicitous of states’ 
rights. He denied that the mere 
grant of power over commerce to 
Congress necessarily operated to limit 
state power. In his view, the Court’s 
function was to determine the exist- 
ence of a conflict between state and 
federal regulation and to override the 
state statute only if undoubted con- 
flict with the act of Congress was 
found to exist. The Court’s contri- 
bution under the leadership of Taney 
to this knotty problem of conflicting 
jurisdiction places Taney second only 
to Marshall in the constitutional his- 
tory of our country. 

The period of Chief Justice Waite 
brought to fruition Marshall’s theory 
of the restrictions upon state au- 
thority immanent in the commerce 
clause. And for the first time in its 
history the Court, during Waite’s 
period, had to respond to the impact 
of the modern current of social legis- 
lation. His is the beginning of the 
epoch when ‘‘due process” serves as 
one of the most fertile sources of con- 
stitutional interpretation. In Munn 
v. Illinois (1877) the Supreme Court 
had to decide whether Illinois could 
regulate the grain storage rates of 
elevators in that state. Munn as- 
serted that if his business could be 
regulated at all Congress alone could 
act as regulator; but he also asserted 
that regulation was an invasion of the 
right of free enterprise guaranteed by 
the 14th Amendment. Justice Waite 
found that the elevators stood at the 
very gateway of commerce and took 
toll from all who pass, and that until 
Congress passes regulatory laws the 
state may furnish protection even 
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though interstate commerce is in- 
volved. This latter conclusion was 
somewhat limited by the decision in 
the Wabash case (1886) which re- 
iterated a principle of the court that 
there are some types of interstate 
commerce which are national in char- 
acter and which must remain unregu- 
lated until Congress acts. 

Professor Frankfurter recognizes 
that law is to some extent what the 
judges say it is, but he shows that this 
superficial view is not an adequate ex- 
planation of the growth of the law. 
He says, “The reduction of history to 
the efforts of a very few personalities 
is an expression of the ineradicable 
romantic element in man.” (p..5.) 

The author has packed a wealth of 
information into a small volume, and 
while it does not constitute easy read- 
ing because of the subtlety of legal 
reasoning, a study of the book by 
those who want to understand the 
place of the Supreme Court in Amer- 
ican economic life will be well re- 
warded. Unfortunately the volume 
lacks an index. 


““TWENTY YEARS A LaBor Spy.” By 
GT-99. The Bobbs-Merrill Co., 
Indianapolis, 1937. Reviewed by 
Dale Yoder. 


The story of GT-99 purports to be 
the autobiography of a labor spy, a 
young machinist who answered a blind 
advertisement leading to a position 
with an industrial detective agency. 
He continued as a labor spy for some 
twenty years and only retired to a 
farm in Canada when the recent Sen- 
ate investigating committee, accord- 
ing to his statement, completely de- 
stroyed the lucrative business of all 
such agencies. 
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He began by reporting on working 
conditions and organizational activi- 
ties in a large machine shop. After 
six months, he was promoted to an- 
other position in which he joined and 
undermined the program of a power- 
ful local union. Following a brief 
experience in the World War, he 
again entered the service of the 
agency, and became its chief repre- 
sentative in a mid-western industrial 
city. His agency, on information sup- 
plied by him, organized a union whose 
officers almost immediately embez- 
zled some fourteen thousand dollars 
of the organization’s funds. The ex- 
perience was intended to teach local 
laborers never to trust union organ- 
izers. Thereafter, in rapid succes- 
sion, he organized a local of clerks, 
became their representative in the cen- 
tral labor union, joined the electrical 
workers, helped break a strike, ran 
the electrical workers’ business agent 
out of town, became a delegate to the 
building trades council, secured con- 
trol of that body, reorganized the ap- 
prenticeship system, cultivated the 
confidence of the president of the state 
federation, became vice president of 
the central labor union, and exerted a 
powerful if not controlling influence 
over the state labor movement until 
the depression and the activities of 
the Senate Investigating Committee 
forced his retirement. 

The narrative presents highly in- 
teresting illustrations of the tech- 
niques used by industrial detective 
agencies in their programs to prevent 
and destroy labor organization. The 
author describes the agency’s prescrip- 
tion of company unions and yellow- 
dog contracts to prevent independent 
organization. He relates incidents 
in which “pitchmen” were brought in 
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to break strikers’ morale, as well as 
others in which armed guards and 
strikebreakers were imported to the 
same end. He quotes his chief to the 
effect that “‘finks” provided by such 
agencies are utterly unscrupulous, and 
he explains the agency’s insistence that 
it be paid each day for their services, 
because the fink will ‘cheat and steal 
and lie from the minute he comes to 
the job until he leaves.” When oper- 
atives could not gain entrance to cer- 
tain unionized groups, the agencies 
resorted to “hooking” or “roping”’, 
in which union members were hired to 
report on activities within their ranks. 
The author’s opinions appear fre- 
quently. He quotes his chief to the 
effect that crooked labor leaders do 
not last long. He appears convinced 
of the inherent power in craft organi- 
zation, and he declares of the C. I. O. 
that, “It will give the American work- 
man a bad beating, but he has it com- 
ing to him.” On the other hand, he 
concludes that, “The C. I. O. is only 
slightly more ruthless than the A. F. 
of L. Several of the larger A. F. of 
L. unions were run with a hand as 
heavy as that of Lewis himself.” 
Certainly, the author cannot be 
charged with a lack of imagination. 
At one point in his story, the most 
powerful figure in the state federa- 
tion of labor turns out to be a labor 
spy. In another, the author so fright- 
ens a local business agent who has dis- 
covered he is an operative that the 
unionist leaves the state and remains 
forever silent on the subject. Again, 
his chief, after maneuvering to effect 
the embezzlement of union funds, 
forces employers to use the stolen 
funds to provide improved facilities 
for the social life of employees. 
Finally, the chief outlines a plan by 
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means of which GT-99 is expected 
ultimately to “dictate the policy and 
acts of the entire American Federa- 
tion of Labor’ along lines determined 
by the agency. 

The spy’s philosophy is excellently 
portrayed. The job is an impersonal 
one. Men whom he reports as union- 
ists are quickly fired, but they will be 
better off, he feels, because they will 
know better than to join a union again. 
Besides, if he secures the discharge 
of a few unionists in the organiza- 
tional period, the employer will not 
have to discharge the whole group 
when organization has been com- 
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pleted. Elementary in the whole 
philosophy is the underlying assump- 
tion that employers are, on the whole, 
public benefactors, unions are simply 
rackets, and workers are, for the most 
part, ignorant pawns, shuttled here 
and there under the manipulation of 
employers or union leaders. 

In spite of its melodramatic spots, 
the story is an interesting and instruc- 
tive one. It illustrates almost all of 
the findings of the Senate Investi- 
gating Committee and presents them 
in a considerably more readable form 
than can be expected in any commit- 
tee report. 


THE WIND 


What has the wind to do with such as me, 
A lone woman in a lonely house, 

Where nothing can be seen but aging walls 
And nothing heard except a clock or mouse? 


I can remember how he fixed the shutter, 
While murmuring that he disliked the sound 
Of knocking wind when it tore at the house 
And threw the broken vines upon the ground; 


How he piled wood upon the open fire, 
Saying that I must never feel the cold. 

I still can see his shadow on the wail, 
The grey door open and the dark enfold. 


Oh, I should leave this place and go to town 
When wind shakes the shutter and the vine; 
But I shall stay, I know, and hear the wind 

And have the walls and ashes that are mine. 


—Mary 





AGNES KINSHELLA. 
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LET’S BUY UNION LABEL XMAS GIFTS 


I. M. OrnBurn, Secretary-Treasurer, 
Union Label Trades Department, American Federation of Labor 


TTENTION all Union Label 

~ Scouts! Calling all Union Label 

Buyers! America is being robbed 

of the highest standards of wages and hours 

in the world! It is the greatest economic 
crime of the age. Be on guard! 

Look for Industrial Racketeers. When 
last seen they were wearing non-union 
clothes—carrying large chisels—driving 
long limousines. 
Chief hangout is 
in sweated indus- 
tries employing 
children and 
women at slave 
wages. 

Wanted by fugi- 
tive squad! Eco- 
nomic accomplices 
carrying foreign 
and _ prison-made 
products. Capture 
them with the 
goods! 

These are sam- 
ples of numerous 
Union Label 
“police” calls that 
the Union Label 
Trades Depart- 
ment should like to 











throughout the year for Union Label goods 
and Union services, it especially urges all 
Union Label advocates to make special efforts 
to create a demand for Union Label Christ- 
mas gifts. It is during the Holiday Shopping 
Season that the greatest volume of mer- 
chandise is purchased and consequently it is 
important that they bear the Union Label. 

At a time when we celebrate the natal 
day of the great- 
est Worker of 
them all—the One 
who advocated 
“Peace on Earth— 
good will toward 
men,’’ it ill be- 
hooves our Nation 
to buy merchan- 
dise from Japan 
and other militaris- 
tic nations, thus 
financing whole- 
sale and ruthless 
murder of inno- 
cent women and 
children. 

The Union 
Label is the best 
guarantee that 
Christmas gifts 
are made in Amer- 
|} ica. This trade- 








broadcast every 
minute of the day 
throughout the United States and Canada. 

Chiselers—both foreign and domestic— 
are stealing the buying power of American 
consumers and thus robbing America of its 
greatest means of recovery. 

The Union Label Trades Department is 
the “policing” agency for the American 
Labor Movement. It is our duty to pro- 
mote the sale of products and patronage of 
services bearing the Union Label, Shop 
Card and Button. 

While the Union Label Trades Depart- 
ment urges all members of Labor Unions, 
Union Label Leagues and Ladies’ Aux- 
iliaries to carry on a continuous campaign 
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mark of American 
labor is the only assurance that products 
are made under Union conditions. It is 
the symbol of collective bargaining. This 
emblem of Labor Unionism is a continual 
boycott against unfair foreign and domestic 
merchandise. It is a permanent picket line 
surrounding unfair shops and a perpetual 
strike against non-union conditions, long 
hours and low wages. 

The Union Label, Shop Card and But- 
ton give the only assurance to the purchaser 
that child labor and underpaid workers are 
not employed in the business firms or fac- 
tories which have the right to display them. 

Let’s buy Union Label Xmas gifts. 








ALABAMA 


Anniston.—Molders and machinists have the 
most active unions, but all organizations are 
doing fine work and making progress. We have 
no “company unions” in this district. Our or- 
ganizing committee from the Central Labor 
Union visits every local in the district and co- 
operates with the various unions in educating 
the new members as to their duties —J ACK BATES. 

Mobile.—Active work is in progress by water 
front workers, especially among ship yard em- 
ployees. Meat cutters are working to revive 
their charter. Papermakers report good head- 
way in their reorganizing campaign. The build- 
ing crafts are organizing a Building Trades 
Council and the Central Trades Council has re- 
sponded wholeheartedly to the request for help 
in this undertaking. Working agreements have 
been presented to the McPhillips Mfg. Company, 
makers of sash, doors, blinds, and interior trim. 
Laundry workers have presented their agreement 
and upholsterers have requested a conference 
with their employers to negotiate an agreement. 
An educational committee has been appointed by 
the Central Trades Council with instructions to 
concentrate their efforts more particularly on the 
memberships of the new unions, their hook-up 
and achievements. Good reports are being 
received from this work.—CHARLES H. FRANCK. 


ARIZONA 


Globe.—Nearly all unions are adding members 
to their rolls. State employees now have about 
11,000. Our new Governor is favorable to Labor 
and we have been able to secure a 12% cents per 
hour wage increase for common laborers, now 
making the scale $5.00 a day of eight hours.— 
LEsTER B. DOANE. 


* Data in this section is from Organizers’ Re- 
ports for October. 


FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC* 
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CALIFORNIA 


Long Beach.—Gypsum Workers’ Union No. 
21076 agreement with the Pacific-Portland Ce- 
ment Company was consummated without diffi- 
culty whereby increased wages, seniority rights, 
preferential employment for members in good 
standing, time and one-half for Sundays and 
holidays, and the union the sole bargaining 
agency for the workers were secured. Flat Glass 
Workers’ Union No. 209-28 secured an agreement 
with the Mississippi Glass Company as a result 
of a 52 day strike which embraced practically 
the same benefits as those mentioned in the 
gypsum agreement.—GeorcE C. BENTSON. 

Riverside—The following unions are in 
process of organization—roofers, lathers, ma- 
chinists. Unions of carpenters and hod carriers 
have been chartered. Since its reinstatement in 
June 1937 our Central Labor Council is making 
good headway. Painters are making progress 
toward a closed-shop agreement. Retail clerks 
have the closed-shop agreement with some gro- 
cers. The Central Labor Council has a verbal 
agreement with the contractor on the Bank of 
America that it will be a strictly closed shop job. 
Our Central Labor Council opened its Labor 
Temple on October 1. We have two halls and 
office space in the same building —J. E. Emerson. 

San Pedro.—Retail clerks have succeeded in 
getting all their contracts renewed. Reports are 
that the life of the new Longshoremen’s Union 
under the CIO will be short lived.—GeorceE J. 
MADER. 


CANADA 


Quebec.—Application has been made for a 
union of teamsters and chauffeurs. Prospects are 
good for the organization of bakery workers. 
The committee on education and propaganda of 
the Trades Council have made arrangements 
for a great mass meeting on November 8. We 
are starting work to organize a Provincial Fede- 
ration of Labor to oppose the Catholoque Union 
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which has been doing all in its power to destroy 
our International Union, and we hope for the 
support of all international officers to help us in 
this endeavor.—JosEPH MATTE. 

Windsor.—We have the Public School care- 
takers organized under the Dominion Trades 
Congress. We have a Workers Educational As- 
sociation, which is an extension of the Univer- 
sity. Much more interest has been shown in 
unionization in the past year than in the fifteen 
preceding it. The relations between workers 
and management have become more amicable 
and management participates to a greater extent 
in celebrations by unions than ever before.— 
O. KITCHING. 

Winnipeg.—United Garment Workers are 100 
per cent organized and have closed-shop agree- 
ments with all factories. Over 7,000 families are 
still on civic relief. Single men are being sent 
to the farms—the Government pays up to $7.50 
a month, $5.00 to the farmer’s wife, $5.00 a month 
to the man with $2.50 held in reserve until the 
Spring and the man who quits before Spring 
loses the amount held in reserve.—W. E. STusss. 


COLORADO 


Pueblo.—Special organizing drives are in 
progress by truck drivers, warehouse employees, 
retail clerks, cleaners and dyers. As a result of 
these drives retail clerks have added 35 mem- 
bers; cleaners and dyers, 40; broom and whisk 
makers, 75; and brick and clay workers, 105. 
Several hundred men have been laid off by the 
Steel Company, but this is to be expected at this 
season of the year. Old employees are given 
preference when firms rehire —O. E. McGuire. 


CONNECTICUT 


New London.—A union of painters and deco- 
rators has been chartered. The barbers’ drive 
for membership concluded with a gain of all 
shops being under A. F. of L. banner. Efforts 
are now being made to add the beauty parlor 
operators and hair dressers to our ranks. Our 
Central Labor Union is active along organiza- 
tion lines—Rosert H. Hype. 


FLORIDA 


Lakeland.—The writer is starting organiza- 
tion of citrus and cannery workers. All theatre 
workers have just been granted a 10 per cent 
Wage increase.—FRANK WALKER. 


IDAHO 


Boise—Organizing work is under way by 
auto and air plane mechanics, retail clerks and 
cleaners and dyers. We are experiencing diffi- 
culty in our organizing work because Idaho has 
no law conforming to the National Labor Rela- 


tions Act, the last Legislature having failed to 
pass such a bill. Printing trades have signed 
agreements and business is fairly good, most of 
the men being employed. The building crafts 
are in good shape with the Building Trades 
Council doing effective work. Future prospects 
for these industries are bright. Meat cutters are 
going along fine since signing contract with 
Safeway Stores.—J. K. RADLEY. 

Lewiston.—Open meetings are being held for 
lumber and saw mill workers. A union of 
plumbers was chartered. Retail clerks are 
organizing, and Retail Clerks’ Union No. 345 is 
negotiating agreements. Plans are under way 
to establish a reading room in our Labor Temple. 
We have already held one meeting with the idea 
of forming a credit union and another will take 
place shortly—M. S. TAyYLor. 

Pocatello.—Our new mechanics’ local union is 
growing. Laundry workers report success. A 
union of teamsters was chartered at Idaho Falls. 
The cleaners and dyers have a new contract call- 
ing for increased pay, shorter hours and the 
check-off system in paying dues. Retail clerks 
have presented new agreements, as have culinary 
workers, machinists and teamsters. Our visiting 
union committee from the Central Labor Union 
is very active—S. V. Lunp. 


ILLINOIS 


Aurora.—Through the efforts of the writer 33 
service employees have signed up for a union. 
For union educational work A. F. of L. pamph- 
lets are distributed—CHArRLes M. Fox. 

Chicago.—About 80 per cent of the chain store 
employees in Cook and Page Counties have or- 
ganized and secured a charter. Agreements 
have been signed in North Shore towns giving 
substantial wage increases, vacations with pay, 
closed shop and time and one half for overtime. 
Hours were reduced from 70 to 52 a week. Pros- 
pects are good for the organization of two retail 
clerks’ unions in the next month.—R. L. Rep- 
CLIFFE. 

Herrin.—We are undertaking to organize girls 
in offices who are underpaid and work long 
hours on the false promises of promotion. We 
are educating union members to purchase goods 
bearing the union label and to cease buying all 
goods made in Japan. The Number 7 coal mine 
is installing machines which when completed will 
throw 700 miners out of employment—these are 
mostly old men and that will mean the WPA for 
these good men who have served this mine so 
long. —W. A. PAcE. 

Jacksonville—A union of City and County 
Employees has been chartered and these workers 
have secured a 10 per cent wage increase.— 
FRANK RUSH. 

Waukegan.—The organizing of retail clerks 
and hotel and restaurant employees is under 
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way at the present time. We are always trying 
to educate our trade unionists to call for the 
union label when making purchases. We have 
regular study classes to help workers understand 
the Trade Union Movement. Labor unions have 
not any credit union of their own but the Fin- 
nish Cooperative Association has a credit union 
in which many trade unionists are interested. 
The Gasoline Station Attendants’ Union No. 
20285 is making good headway considering the 
opposition it has encountered.——GEORGE Norp- 
STROM. ; 
INDIANA 


Connersville-—Federal Labor Union No. 21175 
have negotiated an agreement carrying the 
closed shop. The Central Labor Union and the 
bakers’ union have organization work under 
way.—R. E. HALL. 

Evansville——Attempts are being made to 
secure contracts with all construction companies 
for.r00 per cent union construction. City officials 
will be called upon to assist in this work. Inter- 
national representatives give talks at union meet- 
ings on the Labor Movement, the use of the union 
label and other subjects of interest to workers. 
Organizing work is on among retail clerks, work- 
ers in trucking concerns and industrial plants.— 
MICHAEL J. ANGEL. 

Evansville-——Meat cutters, retail clerks and 
cigar makers have organization campaigns in 
progress. Brothers Dandes and Sweeney are 
here, the former to help organize retail clerks 
and the latter has opened an office at the Central 
Labor Union Hall to aid all locals and help in- 
crease their membership. The employment situ- 
ation is improving. The Servel, Inc., has called 
all their old employees back to work.—A. G. 
ELTONHEAD. 

Indianapolis.—Retail clerks, furniture drivers, 
jewelry. workers, commercial telegraphers and 
milk wagon drivers and dairy workers are busily 
organizing: Jewelry workers signed two new 
shop agreements carrying increased pay and 
the forty-hour week with overtime for Saturday. 
The commercial telegraphers have signed with 
the Postal Telegraph Company. A label league 
campaign to educate workers to demand the 
union label is in progress. Dairy workers and 
drivers are ofganizing the dairies—three plants 
are on’ strike and the dairies have locked out 
_ workers in’ the rest of the plants. Negotiations 
are under way for a settlement at the present 
time —Courtney E. HAMMOND. 

Marion.—Organization work is under way 
among employees of the Anaconda Wire and 
Cable Company and the Delta Electric Company. 
Prospects look good for Organized Labor here.— 
ALVIN BARRETT. 

Michigan City.—Federal Labor Union No. 
21125 has been chartered. Polishers and buffers 
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at the U. S. Slicer Machinery Company of La- 
Porte have formed a union and are now 100 per 
cent organized. The Sullivan Machinery Com- 
pany, Reliance Shirt Factory and the Michiana 
Products Company still have “company unions”. 
—F. L. RiTcHey. 

Terre Haute.—At present unions of building 
service employees and roofing workers are being 
organized. Negotiations are under way for an 
agreement with the Owens Illinois Glass Com- 
pany covering all workers and with the Smith 
Alsop Paint Company for the paint makers. A 
new contract has been signed between Federal 
Labor Union No. 19594 and the London Packing 
Company calling for the closed-shop agreement 
for the year around employees, a 2% cent in- 
crease per hour in pay and a week’s vacation.— 
HOBERT AUTTERSON. 


IOWA 


Burlington—Organizing work is under way 
among the employees of the Corliss Machine 
Shops. Boiler makers have negotiated a new 
agreement. We have several organizers here 
from other towns to help us in our fight against 
the Chamber of Commerce, which is fighting 
Organized Labor, and the writer is glad to re- 
port the chartering of a union of -machinists 
with twenty-two members. The I. I. Case Plow 
Company has moved in here and it is their 
desire to break down unions in order to get 
cheap labor. The Chamber of Commerce prom- 
ised them an abundance of cheap labor to get 
them to locate here—J. O. Jones. 

Cedar Rapids.—Educational meetings are held 
monthly. Dry cleaners, filling station employees 
and meat cutters have organization campaigns 
under way.—C. H. WHITE. 

Dubuque—The writer is assisting bakery 
workers, teamsters, metal tradesmen and wood 
workers to increase their membership. A union 
of garment workers has been chartered and 
prospects are good in the near future for the 
organization of school teachers and retail clerks. 
We are carrying on an organization campaign 
under the supervision of Organizer J. J. Brown 
and are enjoying great success. The metal 
trades hope for a combined membership of 
1,000 and if the truck drivers continue in the 
way they have started out, their union will be 
the largest local union in the city. Garment 
workers have organized.—ArT WOLFF. 

Sioux City—Bakers, laundry workers and 
packing house employees are organizing. Laun- 
dry workers and tailors have secured agree- 
ments, the latter having secured the closed 
shop. A new union of roofers has just been 
chartered. Every local union is gaining new 
members.—HaroLp N. STURGEON. 
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NOW! your car: 





IC TO THE PACIFIC 


with Cities Service Winter Conditioning 





It takes only about an hour 
and it costs surprisingly little. 
Our expert mechanics check 
every one of seven vital points 
— make absolutely sure that 
all traces of summer wear are 
removed. They do extra ser- 
vices, too...those little atten- 
Radio Concert—every Friday at 8 P. M.(E. S. 


tions we know you like...test 
the lights, clean the wind- 
shield, spruce up the uphol- 
stery, etc. Then your car is 
ready for carefree driving— 
all winter long. 


Exclusive with Cities Service 
THE RIDE PROVER—sturdiest, 
toughest grease gun ever built ... 
forces grease to parts that are never 
touched by ordinary methods... 
insures safer, smoother riding. 


THE POWER PROVER— a scientific 
method for testing any type of mo- 
tor...tells instantly how much 
power and gasolene are being 
wasted . . . shows how to step up 
motor performance at less cost. 


TJ), WEAF and 43 iated NBC stati 











7-Point Check-Up Gives Money Saving Protection 





your radiator. 

2. Check your battery and refill it with 
distilled water. 

3. Drain, flush and refill your crankcase 
with fresh, winter-grade Cities 

Service or Koolmotor Oil. ® 


| 1. Drain, flush and put anti-freeze in 

























4. Inflate tires to the exact pressure that 

comfortable winter driving requires. 

5. Drain and refill your transmission and 

differential with the proper grade of 

Cities Service cr Koolmotor Extreme 

Pressure Lubricant demanded for winter 

weather. 

6. Fill your tank with new Bronze Kool- 

motor—the gasolene that experts say is 

**motor-matched.” It makes winter driv- 

ing a winter sport. 

7. Lubricate complete chassis with three- 
times-longer-lasting Trojan 

Lubricants. 











SMALL COST FOR THIS BIG SERVICE AT 
ANY CITIES SERVICE STATION DEALER 


GET IT READY 








KEEP A ‘“WEATHER EYE’’ ON YOUR CAR. 
FOR 


WINTER TODAY! 






























KANSAS 


Kansas City—The writer is assisting beauty 
parlor operators to organize, as well as whole- 
sale liquor and tobacco workers. Together with 
Organizer Helgesen, the writer installed a 
charter for a Federal Labor Union for the last 
named workers. We have parliamentary law 
lessons for the chairmen and officers of new 
federal unions. Later we expect to have the 
history of the American Federation of Labor 
given in talks by members of the central body 
gualified to make such talks in an interesting 
manner.—MArIoNn Burns, 


KENTUCKY 


Paducah.—Have contacted city employees and 
are holding meetings for these workers and we 
feel it is only a matter of a short time until they 
apply for charter. Gas station employees are 
interested in organizing. The first contract for 
a closed shop in Paducah has been signed by the 
employees of the Beer Company. We are plan- 
ning to build a flood wall in Paducah which 
will give employment to every man needing 
work. We are also working to have union 
labor used on TVA dam near Paducah and for 
unskilled labor to get 50 cents per hour and for 
skilled workers such as carpenters we are ask- 
ing $1.25 an hour. Carpenters now get $1.10. 
Possibly 1,500 men will be employed on the 
building of this dam.—W. K. WALL. 

Paducah.—Organization is going on among 
city employees, marine way employees, retail 
clerks, garment workers and others. Employees 
of the Dudley Dairy Products Company have 
obtained an agreement. Some new unions have 
been chartered and all are under the banner of 
the American Federation of Labor. Application 
has been made for a charter for the printing 
pressmen. The employment situation is rather 
on the decline as the railroads have laid off 
about 650 men at the Illinois Central shops.— 
G. D, Sisson, 

LOUISIANA 


Lake Charles—Two Federal Labor Unions 
have been chartered—one of colored truck 
drivers and the other of employees working at 
the Mathison Alkali Company. The Building 
Trades Council has a signed agreement with 
the General Contractors, and the writer as 
president of the Council is glad to report every- 
thing is going along fine. Cooks and waiters 
and retail clerks are interested in organizing.— 
D. H. HOLLENBECK. 

Monroe.—We are planning a drive to or- 
ganize public service men. Cooks, waiters and 
truck drivers have organization campaigns in 
progress. The writer has been making a drive 
to unionize the employees of the H. C. Couch 
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interests, and for the first time in the history of 
the company they gave paid vacations and 
expenses for out-of-town work and the latest 
development is a vacation program for next 
year. The Brown Paper Company has started 
a “company union,” compelling men to join and 
charging dues of $1.00 a month. At the begin- 
ning the company furnished the hall, but at the 
present time the men are paying the company 
for the use of the building —J. L. ConpitT. 


MICHIGAN 


Flint—We are offering and giving aid to each 
new union and assisting their officers until they 
are able to conduct their own meetings. A new 
Building Trades Council has just been formed 
with twelve affiliated local unions. Active 
organization work is being carried on with the 
truck drivers, bakers, culinary workers and com- 
gnon laborers. Culinary workers are signing 
contracts on an average of four or five a week, 
with full concessions in wage and hour scales. 
Electrical workers have compiled a “fair to 
labor” list and only lack two concerns to make 
the list 100 per cent. Plumbers have added 
about 50 members through their drive. The 
Flint Weekly Review is cooperating with us to 
educate workers on the advantages of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. Merchants here 
are very sympathetic and cater to union 
labor. The lathers’ charter will be restored. A 
union of roofers and sheet metal workers has 
been chartered and is affiliated with the Detroit 
local union. Firefighters are negotiating with 
city to increase wage scales—FRANK JOHNSON. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Marlboro.—We are holding meetings with bus 
drivers and taxi men and getting them to join 
the union of motor vehicles. We still continue 
our union talks at all meetings and have open 
discussions on ways to better conditions in the 
crafts. Our only credit union is the French 
Credit Union, which has been here for a long 
time and is doing good work. Indications are 
that the shoe workers will return to the fold of 
the Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union.—Joun T. 
TUCKER. 

South Hadley Falls—Paper makers, pulp and 
sulphite workers and retail clerks have organ- 
ization drives on. Pulp and sulphite workers 
signed a contract for the employees of the 
Hazen and Marvulm Company whereby con- 
verting paper and box workers get a 15 per cent 
wage increase and the forty hour week, with 
time and one-half for overtime. Our Central 
Labor Union is advocating educational classes 
for workers and report progress. Bookbinders 
and school teachers still have their credit unions. 
~—MICHAEL J. McLain. 
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EASY HEARI 


... the greatest gift for the 
HARD OF HEARING 





Give it this Christmas 
with the 
Western Electric 
HEARING AID 


HE Western Electric Audiphone— 

designed by Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories—is helping thousands who were 
handicapped to hear clearly and easily. 
What more wonderful gift could you give 
a relative or friend than relief from hear- 
ing strain? 


Here’s how you do it 
A Hearing Aid, like eye glasses, must 
be scientifically fitted to meet individual 
needs. Give a letter-of-credit on your 
nearest Audiphone dealer or invite your 
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hard of hearing friend to go there with 
you. Audiometric tests will show the de- 
gree and characteristic of the hearing loss; 
also whether bone or air conduction re- 
ceiver should be used, and with which 
ear. When the Audiphone is correctly 


adjusted, lasting satisfaction is assured. 
Distributors in Canada: Northern Electric Co., Ltd. 
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' GRAYBAR ELECTRIC CO., Graybar Bidg., New York 
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]__ Please send details on Western Electric Audiphone and | 
] name of nearest dealer. AF-34 ; 
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MISSOURI 


Kansas City.—In all agreements consummated 
this year we are asking for vacations. Retail 
clerks, building service employees, janitors and 
others are having organization campaigns. 
There is a Credit Union here functioning fairly 
well. The strike at the Jones Store Company 
is in its seventh week. The Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation, Chamber of Commerce and _ similar 
organizations have set up a huge fund to break 
this strike. All the help we have had to date 
has been given us by the local labor movement 
here. They have used strikebreakers and gun- 
men by the hundreds. Lately the Police Depart- 
ment has furnished this company with uniformed 
guards for their trucks. They have resorted tc 
every form of intimidation against their former 
employees. They pay their strikebreakers more 
pay per day than they paid their regular em- 
ployees per week. The big fight is for the clerks. 
We have driven every labor-hating agency to- 
gether. Organized Labor is solidly behind this 
fight—Harry S. HELGESEN. 


NEBRASKA 


Lincoln.—A union of cleaners and dyers has 
been chartered. Barbers are putting on a drive 
for new members and price stabilization. Truck 
Drivers Local Union No. 608 obtained a $9.00 
weekly raise for all eleven delivery drivers of 
a local department store. This union is making 
steady growth signing drivers of wholesale 
houses, coal companies and stores. Bakers’ 
union drive for agreement continues with effort 
being made to unionize local flour mills. The 
Central Labor union is giving attention to Union 
Label Leagues and Women’s Auxiliaries. Or- 
ganization progress is causing comment and 
increased interest among the unorganized— 
WILLIAM W. MorPHEw. 

Lincoln.—Federal Labor Unions, cleaners and 
dyers, farm workers and others, have organiza- 
tion campaigns under way. In our educational 
endeavors we are cooperating with the Univer- 
sity, schools and press. At our State Convention 
we pledged cooperation with the farmers’ unions 
to build cooperatives as between our two 
groups. The writer speaks at least once a week 
to representative groups such as the Kiwanis, 
Rotary, etc., and feels that a lot of good comes 
to our cause through talks of this kind.—Britt 
PRYOR. 

NEW YORK 


Binghamton.—Organization work is under 
way among employees of the Carey Manufac- 
turing Company and the New York Light & Gas 
Company. Bartenders and retail clerks are 
organizing. Truck drivers, through agreement, 
secured a pay increase of 714 per cent and a 
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week’s vacation with pay was obtained for 
drivers of department store trucks. A new 
“Labor Herald” is being published.—Erwin 
EARL Cross, 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Raleigh.—We have been successful in finding 
the old charter issued to the Central Labor 
Union in 1900 and the writer is proud to report 
the reorganization of the Central Labor Union. 
Officers will be installed October 6, at which time 
Paul J. Aymon and others prominent in the 
Labor Movement will take part in the installa- 
tion. The Greyhound Bus Line still has its 
“company union” and we are expecting to have 
a vote on who shall bargain for the workers on 
October 4 with F. D. Laudeman, representing the 
Machinists, and J. P. Murphy, representing the 
Railway Trainmen. The “company union” is 
so worried over the activities of the American 
Federation of Labor that they have assigned one 
man to shadow the writer. Prospects are good 
for the reorganization of the painters’ union.— 
G. J. KENDALL. 

Spencer.—The writer assisted in the organiza- 
tion of the city employees at Salisbury and in the 
installation of their charter. A number of em- 
ployees of the Yadkin Finishing Company and 
the Salisbury Cotton Mill have been organized 
into local unions.--C. A. FINK. 


OHIO 


Hamilton.—Organizing work is under way by 
the retail clerks, machinists, common laborers 
and sheet metal workers. Agreements have 
been secured by lumber yard mill workers and 
building material truck drivers, carrying an 
increase in wages of from 1o to 15 cents an hour. 
The writer, in his spare time, has organized 
unions of gasoline station attendants, auto me- 
chanics and sheet metal workers.—Joz GaL- 
LAGHER. 

Middletown.—Members of Truck Drivers’ 
Local Union No. 836 have signed agreements 
with seven trucking companies. The member- 
ship of this union grows weekly, and they are 
starting a drive to organize every truck driver 
and helper in the city, regardless of the type of 
truck or work. Auto mechanics have a member- 
ship drive in progress. Contracts with the 
trucking companies call for the closed shop and 
to some employees a very big increase in pay. 
As no two companies paid the same rate it was 
necessary to place all employees of all companies 
on an hourly rate and this gave some as high as 
20 cents an hour increase and others just a few 
cents. The American Rolling Mill Company has 
started a huge building program and have 
agreed to be fair with the building trades unions. 
—Gus MILEs. 
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Abuse?—Misuse?—Disuse? 





FOOT sometimes seems to break down all at 

once. The pain may be sudden but the break- 
down almost always is gradual. Foot troubles, like 
ailments in other parts of the body, can usually 
be traced back to their sources. 


If you have pain in your foot, you need the advice 
of your doctor or an orthopedist, who specializes 
in preventing and correcting foot and other de- 
formities. He will endeavor to determine whether 
your foot has been subjected to abuse, misuse or 
disuse and will prescribe the best treatment for 
its present condition. 


Abuse of the feet is largely a matter of ill-fitting 
shoes—too short, too narrow, too pointed, too 
high-heeled, too thin-soled, or with soles that are 
not flat but have a rocker-bottom appearance. A 
too-short stocking may also be responsible for 
foot trouble. 


Misuse commonly means walking, standing or run- 
ning with the toes pointed out instead of straight 
ahead. It also means throwing the weight of the 
body on the inside of the foot. 


Disuse is insufficient exercise, causing the feet to 





grow weak, When the feet are not properly exer- 
cised, the muscles supporting the arches often 
become weakened until the bony framework sags 
and the feet are nearly flat. 


It is almost impossible to maintain good posture 
if one has deformed or weakened feet. Bad posture 
usually forces the vital organs of the body out of 
proper position and may lead to poor general health. 


If you are having difficulty with your feet, con- 
sult your doctor who will advise about treatment, 
or may recommend seeing an orthopedic specialist. 
You may need a different type of shoe, or special 
foot and leg exercises, or some particular kind of 
arch support. 


The joys of outdoor life, the pleasures of sight- 
seeing, the benefits of walking, and the enjoyment 
of athletic sports are only for those who have 
sturdy, dependable feet. 


The Metropolitan booklet ‘‘Standing Up to Life”’ 
presents useful foot exercises and contains valu- 
able information on the care of the feet and on 
how to select shoes that fit. A postcard will bring 
you a free copy. Address Booklet Dept. 12-F-37 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, Chairman of the Board 


LEROY A. LINCOLN, President 


ONE MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORE, N.Y. 


Copyright, 1937, by Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


Altoona.—The Building Trades Council is in 
progress of reorganization. Retail clerks are 
organizing. Textile workers at Dubois have 
been placed in a Federal Union. Bakery work- 
ers have negotiated an agreement which carries 
one week’s vacation with pay. Carpenters’ 
agreement carries plans for a mediation board. 
Numerous organizations report increased mem- 
bership. Organization among the railroad shop 
crafts has progressed nicely. A new Central 
Labor Union was organized in Centre County.— 
F, J. SCHMIDHAMER, 

Bradford.—The mechanics’ union has doubled 
its membership. The truck drivers’ union is 
growing every week. Organization has been 
started by the writer of a retail clerks’ union 
and all the food stores have been enrolled. Truck 
drivers are now signing agreements with bus 
distributors which call for shorter hours, more 
money and vacations with pay. Only one “com- 
pany union’’ left—the South Penn Oil Company 
—all others failed —JosEPH A. BoTTONE. 

Harrisburg—Mass meetings are being held 
to interest bakery and confectionery workers at 
Johnstown. At Clearfield, the writer negotiated 
an agreement for the workers of the Kurtz 
Manufacturing Company whereby they gained 
an increased wage of ten cents per hour for 
hourly rate workers and 15 per cent on piece rate 
with the forty-four-hour week and time and 
one-half for overtime —MATTHEW CALLEN, SR. 

Lebanon.—The writer has just completed sign- 
ing the first contract in eight years with a theatre 
of Lebanon. The gains were small, but we hope 
to do better next year. We got two projection- 
ists in the booth at all times but had to give them 
a forty-four hour week. I am conducting an 
extensive campaign against the other theatres 
and hope to bring them to terms very soon.— 
C. R. MILLER, 


RHODE ISLAND 


East Providence—Rubber workers have re- 
ceived a Federal charter. Carmen have secured 
one week’s vacation with pay.—JosEPH T. CAHIR. 

Providence-—Auto mechanics in Pawtucket 
are being organized. Woonsocket union is being 
instructed in organizing work to build up their 
local. Missionary work is being done in Provi- 
dence for mass meetings in the near future. 
Executive Boards of New England Transporta- 
tion and Operating Departments (bus drivers) 
met and drew up a joint agreement and will 
work together dealing in the future with man- 
agement. Included in this agreement was a 
clause not to pass a picket line —ELWIN S. PAINE. 


TEXAS 


Beaumont.—A general organizing campaign 
is in progress by all trades. Carpenters, plas- 
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terers and bricklayers have recently secured new 
agreements giving increased wages—J. W. 
Park. 

Galveston.—The writer has been assisting the 
striking employees of the Texas Star Flour Mills. 
Negotiations are hinging on arbitration and 
seniority clauses. The commissary set up for 
members of the striking unions created much 
interest. A number of persons are coming into 
the unions and an increasing interest is growing 
because of so many workers being underpaid for 
their services. In many instances workers are 
being fired for their union activity. Refusal of 
some employers to sign agreements brings viv- 
idly to the minds of workers the need for organ- 
izing —GeEorGE W. BLAIR. 

Houston.—Three retail clerks’ unions will be 
chartered—one consisting of retail furniture 
salesmen, two of retail clerks in grocery stores 
and three furniture workers employed in retail 
stores throughout the city. The local truck 
drivers’ union has just completed negotiations 
with the Wald Transfer Company and this is 
the most outstanding agreement reached recently. 
A large wage increase was granted despite obsti- 
nate opposition from the company. The speakers 
and educational committee of the Labor and 
Trades Council has been very active in instruct- 
ing and advising new locals of their obligations 
to the American Federation of Labor. Successful 
results have been noted. After the Mayor ap- 
pointed his local mediation board on which Labor 
had equal representation with employers, a more 
conservative rational labor front appeared. The 
first ard only decision reached by the board 
was decidedly in Labor’s favor. With the assist- 
ance of Brother Wilson the writer successfully 
organized the box workers.—Ear_Le R. ALForD. 

Waco.—Retail clerks, truck drivers and culi- 
nary workers have organizing work under way. 
Waco Fire Fighters Local Union No. 478 re- 
ceived an increase in pay. The general public is 
opposed to tactics of CIO in this locality. We 
are receiving the cooperation of merchants and 
professional men in opposition to the General 
Sales Tax which is threatening our state.—S. D. 
Hunt. 

Wichita Falls—The Trades and Labor Coun- 
cil has an organization drive on—five new unions 
have been established during the year and a 
large number of new members have been added 
to the established unions. Meat cutters have 
four contracts covering seven stores with pros- 
pects of adding a number more. Bakers have 
contract with one shop and are working for 
agreement with others. Mass meetings are being 
held to interest workers in union education.— 
S. S. Dissrow. 

VIRGINIA 


Lynchburg.—A drive is being planned to con- 
tact every plant in the city. Special effort is 
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STEWART-WARNER 





Arm-Chair RADIO 


There is real finger-tip convenience in this | 
combination radio-and-end-table. 8 powerful | 
tubes . . . curved wood louvers for perfectly 
diffused tone . . . real precision in the 70-to-1 
tuning ratio. Cabinet of selected walnut 
woods, beautifully streamlined. An out- 
standing radio value for 1938. 
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ASBESTOS 
GUARDS LIVES 





@he use of Asbestos is | 

an important contri- | 
bution to the health 
and safety of workers 
in many industries. 
Johns-Manville was 
the pioneer developer 
of Asbestos, and 
manufactures hun- 
dreds of articles made 
wholly or in part of 
this remarkable min- 
eral. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE 


Asbestos Miners and Manufacturers 


New York, Chicago, Cleveland, San Francisco 
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For a More 


PROSPEROUS 


New Year 





"Tue delicious goodness you taste in 
SCHLITZ has helped make it an important 
factor in a new prosperity that reaches mil- 
lions of American workers and farmers. 


As one of the world’s largest breweries 
SCHLITZ is a huge customer of American 
farmers and American workers . . . utilizing 


each year vast quantities of hundreds of 
products. 


And each glass of mel- 
low SCHLITZ with 
which you toast this 
coming Holiday Season 

. really signifies a 
more Prosperous New 
Year for you and all 
America. 


Jos. Schlitz 
Brewing 
Company 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Member of United 


Brewers Industrial 


gv . 
BE Beg FEY Foundation 
£ 3 * 
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100% UNION MADE 


The BEER That 





Made Milwaukee Famous 
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being made through the Central Labor Union 
to educate new members in union methods. Mr. 
Anderson has been successful in reorganizing 
the boot and shoe workers who had gone over 
to the CIO. The writer and Mr. Anderson are 
working to organize all garment plants.—SALLIE 
D. CLINBELL. 

Roanoke.—The writer meets with all unions 
and assists them in their work. Bulletins are 
distributed and speeches delivered. We were 
successful in making the Merita Bakery 100 per 
cent union. We are interested in perfecting the 
organization of truck drivers—Harry W. 
HAYNES. 

WASHINGTON 


Everett—Organizing work is on among the 
retail clerks in dry goods and clothing stores and 
the building service employees. New contracts 
have been negotiated by the lumber workers, 
dry cleaners, and laundry workers. The Everett 
High School is having a class on “unionism” and 
has asked the Central Labor Council for material 
to use. The building trades of Western Wash- 
ington are going to negotiate an agreement with 
the contractors which will be uniform and which 
it is hoped will help the district in which the 
Labor Movement is not so strong. A large num- 
ber of local unions were represented at the meet- 
ing held with the contractors on October 17.— 
HERBERT G. WALTER. 

Kalama.—The carpenters’ union at Nehalem, 
Oregon, has been reorganized and 43 new mem- 
bers were initiated; also the carpenters who had 
gone CIO were brought back into the fold and 
this involved about 3,000 members. Retail cierks 
at Tillamook, Oregon, are under new agreement 
carrying increased pay and 6 o’clock closing time 
Saturday night. The Puget Sound District Coun- 
cil of Sawmill Workers are putting out a paper 
for the lumber industry. The United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners have hired the 
Rev. Joe Boyd as associate editor and to also 
assist in promoting an educational program.— 
JoHN S. THORBURN. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Charleston—Splendid work is being done 
among the truck drivers and State Road Main- 
tenance employees. Cooks and waiters are also 
very active. Wage agreements for truck drivers 
and wholesale house employees are being ne- 
gotiated carrying increased wages, shorter hours, 
the closed shop and vacations with pay. The 
large chemical concerns, such as Du Pont’s and 
Carbon Carbide, have practically done away 
with “company unions”, due te instructions from 
the National Labor Relations Board. The em- 
ployees are building up an independent union.— 
THomAS CAIRNS. 

Princeton.—The writer is working on three 
contracts at present—truck drivers of Williamson 
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and in this case it was necessary to call for a 
Federal conciliator; dry cleaners of Logan and 
the shoe shine parlor workers of Beckley. At 
meetings literature is distributed through the 
Central Labor Union on features of the Wagner 
Act and the need of buying union label goods. 
The Dry Cleaner Employers of Logan County 
have asked the writer to attend their convention 
in Huntington to outline a plan of cooperation 
between them and the organization on prices 
and wages. The City Council of Princeton passed 
an ordinance requiring plumbers to pass an ex- 
amination on sanitation and pay $1.00 yearly fee 
to operate in town.: Employers must pay $10.00. 
The Examining Board consists of Mayor, one 
councilman and one member of the Journeymen 
Plumbers’ Union. The barbers are up for a 
similar ordinance which will also cover closing 
and legal holiday working time. One of the most 
deplorable conditions the writer has run into 
is in the shoe shine parlors. The top wage is 
$8.00 a week and the employers use a fine or 
penalty system to keep from paying a full week’s 
pay. For example, if one of the boys are as 
little as two or three minutes late, he is docked 
as much as 25 cents. If they laugh while on duty 
a fine is applied. One boy (about 20 years old) 
received 40 cents for a full week’s work. The 
employer averages $20.00 receipts per man per 
week.—EAar_ J. PRESTON. 

Welch.—This month when we had the bakery 
workers lined up, the CIO steps in, offers to 
organize them without cost of initiation fee and 
to buy their charter for them. When these 
workers found out that the CIO has no inter- 
national union to protect them, they refused to 
be initiated by them.—A. RopriGcuez. 


WISCONSIN 

Eau Claire.—Plasterers and cement workers 
are organizing. Rice Laker Brewery Workers 
signed contract giving a 10 per cent wage in- 
crease, vacations with pay and recognition of the 
union. The University Extension Division of 
the State of Wisconsin is establishing a course 
in various studies one night each week for ten 
weeks. These studies include Parliamentary 
Law, history of the labor movement, its aims and 
objects, collective bargaining, etc. The reorgani- 
zation of the Trades and Labor Council was the 
most important development and of greatest in- 
terest to the Labor Movement. Most of the work- 
ers are conscious of the necessity of organiza- 
tion —A. T. LeDue. 

Superior.—Unions of office workers, telephone 
operators and a Federal Labor Union have been 
chartered. A committee composed of the officers 
of the central body and other delegates will meet 
to formulate plans for organizing classes in 
workers’ education under E. E. Schwarztrauber, 
director of The School for Workers in Industry, 
University of Wisconsin—Martin M. Krieps. 
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STRATEGY 
Part I 


HE early afternoon sun 

streamed through the win- 

dow, touching Agnes’ 
golden hair. Her companion, a 
girl as dark as Agnes was fair, 
was speaking earnestly : 

“We just simply have to do 
something,” said Elinore. “We 
can’t let them break up our lodge, 
no matter how hard they try.” 

“We won’t let them break it 
up,” said Agnes determinedly. 

“What shall we do? Let’s call 
some of the boys and tell them 
what we have heard. They most 
likely will have some sugges- 
tions.” 

“T told Larry to bring Chris 
and come over. He was at the 
store when I was after the gro- 
ceries for mother. He said they’d 
come over about one-thirty. It’s 
almost that now.” 

Soon the girls were inter- 
rupted by the ring of the door- 
bell, and Agnes answered it, ad- 
mitting the two boys. 

“What’s the conclave called 
for?” asked Chris, as he took off 
his old trench-coat. 
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“Come in and we'll tell you,” 
said Elinore. 

“Agnes only gave me a sketch 
of the situation,” said Larry, “‘so 
I decided to wait and let you girls 
explain the whole thing to us 
both. Chris doesn’t know any- 
thing about what’s up.” 

The four young people made 
themselves comfortable, as Agnes 
began to relate the happenings 
of the evening before, happen- 
ings which had upset her dread- 
fully. 

“Last night I went to Mary 
Kirkley’s pee It was her 
birthday. I guess I was the only 
one of our crowd invited. Mary 
is two years older but we used to 
live beside each other and I’m 
always asked to help celebrate 
her birthday. Anyway, at the 
party there were lots of people I 
scarcely knew, but during the 
evening I overheard several re- 
marks which made me feel sort 
of ‘on the spot.’ I somehow felt 
they were made at me indirectly. 
Finally when the party was over, 
I went upstairs to get ready to 








go home and two of the girls were 
talking in the next room to the 
cloak room. I couldn’t help hear- 
ing what they said.” 

“Don’t be so mysterious, 
Agnes,” came from Chris. “Out 
with it.” 

“T’m not being mysterious,” 
the girl retorted. 

“She’s only giving you the 
background of her story,” said 
Elinore. 

“Go on, at any rate,” Larry 
said calmly. 

“T don’t know either of the 
girls well, but one said, ‘She’s’ 
(meaning me) ‘in that Junior 
Union Club. You know the bunch 
that wear those round buttons. 
Well, I don’t like her or any of 
her club. They are a bunch of 
old busy-bodies’ !” 

“The other girl disagreed with 
her and said she didn’t know 
me,” Agnes smiled, “but she said 
she liked me. She did go on to 
say, though, that she didn’t think 
our Club was so much. In fact, 
she said we weren’t important 
enough to even notice. She used 
that very expression,—‘not im- 
portant enough to even notice’ !” 

“So what?” asked Chris. 

“So what!” exclaimed Ellie. 
“Why they gave us a challenge, 
all right. We are important 
enough to be noticed. If it 
weren’t for us a whole lot of good 
Union Label advertising would 
be lost, and there never would 
have been those favorable notices 


in the paper, and our school paper 
wouldn’t have carried the Union 
stories like it did.” 

“Don’t fight with me,” pleaded 


Chris, in mock terror. “I just 
said ‘so what.’ ” 

“Is that all that happened?” 
Larry asked. 

“No. After that the first girl 
said if she could do it she was 
going to break up our club, and 
before she got through with her 
conversation she had talked the 
other girl into helping her.” 

“What ever possessed her is 
beyond me,” said Elinore. 

“Did the girls have dates?” 
Larry asked as he strolled over to 
the fire-place. 

“Yes, they left with a couple 
of the boys. One was Tommy 
Blake and I don’t know who the 
other was. His first name was 
Leon, but I don’t know his family 
name.” 

“Now were gettin 
place,” Larry announced. 

“How, Sherlock Holmes?” 
Agnes wanted to know. 

“By deduction, my dear girl, 
by deduction,” was his answer. 

“T’m no good at riddles,” said 
Chris. “What is it?” 

“We take 2 and 2 to make 4. 
Right?” said Larry. “Also we 
take Leon Glaser, who is tall, 
rather good looking and goes with 
‘Lindy’ Parker,”’ 

“That’s the girl’s name who 
went home with Leon whoever- 
he-is.” 

“Don’t interrupt, please,” 
Larry commanded. 

“Where do we take him?” 
Chris said, grinning. 

“Quiet, please,” again com- 
manded Larry. 

“Leon’s father is very much 
against the Unions. When the 
Retail Clerks organized he 


some 
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threatened to fire all of his em- 
ployes who joined, but when he 
found out all his people carried 
eards he backed down and has 
had to go along against his will. 
When we boys organized our 
lodge, that was before you girls 
joined us, we asked Leon to join, 
but wow! What a howl he made! 
He read us a riot act.” 

“And he’s influenced ‘Lindy,’ ” 
Agnes observed. 

“Yes, and since she’s crazy 
about him she’ll do anything he 
says.” 

“T bet he put her up to say 
what she did last night, then,” 
Elinore exclaimed. 

“Of course. And if he’s at the 
bottom of it we had better be on 
guard. You say he was with 
Tom Blake?” 

“Yes,” Agnes responded. “And 
Tom had a date with Lucille 
Michel. Lucille was the girl 
‘Lindy’ was talking with.” 

“T know Lucille,” said Elinore. 
“She’s in my Sunday school 
class.” 

“We both know Blake,” Larry 
said to Chris. 

“Just what do you propose?” 
Elinore asked of Larry. 

“T think we should all get 
chummy with those two who Leon 
and Lindy are trying to win over. 
We must watch our step, though. 
We can find out what their plan 
is and circumvent it. If we have 
to, we can come out in the open 
on the subject with them, but let’s 
work quietly as long as we can.” 

“We might even organize some 
of them before we’re through,” 
said Agnes. 
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“Sure we might. Say, did any 
of you girls ever try to get some 
of those older girls to join the 
Junior Union?’’ Larry de-. 
manded. 

“No, of course not,” began 
Ellie. 

ONY do you say ‘of course 

“They’re ahead of us in school 
and we just never thought about 
. 

“Then it’s high time we got 
thinking.” 

“T could ask some of the girls 
I met last night. I’ll go see Mary 
this very afternoon and see what 
she thinks. Ellie, you can come 
with me, can’t you?” 

“Yes, but should we do it right 
away?” 

“The sooner, the better,”’ came 
from Larry, who had assumed 
leadership. 

“Do you think we should go 
ahead before we take it up with 
the membership?” Chris asked. 

“We’re the executive board, 
and since we aren’t having a 
meeting until next Saturday and 
this is an emergency, I believe we 
are within our bounds to ap- 
spn Mary and a few others. 

e are supposed to bring in suit- 
able new members whenever pos- 
sible,” said Larry, deciding the 
point raised by his companion. 

“Tt’s all right by me,” Chris 
assented. 

“Let’s go upstairs and freshen 
up a bit then,” Agnes said to 
Ellie. “You boys will excuse 
us?” 

“For fifteen minutes. Hur 
up and we'll go as far as the 
with you. We'll see who is play- 











ing handball this afternoon. Tom 
usually does.” 

The girls raced up the steps, 
and returned shortly with their 
wraps on. 

The four started out. The 
boys left their friends at the 
corner by the Y building with 
the promise to call the girls later 
that evening. 

Agnes and Elinore walked on 
briskly to the Kirkley residence. 

“Remember, I hardly know 
Mary,” Elinore whispered to 
Agnes as the latter rang the door- 
belle. “Maybe she doesn’t know 
me at all, and I’ve never met her 
mother, either.” 

Mrs. Kirkley answered the 
door and asked the girls in. 

“Mary isn’t at home just now. 
She went to lunch with Linda 
Parker, but I’m expecting her 
before long. Please take your 
wraps off and sit down.” 

Agnes introduced Elinore to 
Mrs. Kirkley and they went in- 
side. 

“Linda stopped in this fore- 
noon and they left early.” 

Elinore shot a glance in Agnes’ 
direction. 

“Is Linda the dark-haired, 
blue-eyed girl who was at the 
party last night with Leon?” 
Agnes asked casually. “I met so 
many new people, I can hardly 
remember.” 


“Yes. She was with the Glaser 
boy. I guess they have a pretty 
serious case,” Mrs. Kirkley said 
conversationally. 

Agnes and Elinore visited with 
Mary’s mother for almost an 
hour, but finally decided to go as 
Mary had not yet come home. 

“Perhaps they went to the 
movies,” said Ellie. 

“T expect they did, although 
Mary usually calls me to let me 
know,” said Mrs. Kirkley. 

“Anyway, please tell her we 
were over, and I’ll call her on the 
*phone soon,” said Agnes, po- 
litely, as the girls slipped into 
their wraps. 

“T can’t say we made much 
headway for our lodge,” Agnes 
remarked as they got around the 
corner. ; 

“No, but isn’t Mary’s mother 
sweet? I know I'll like Mary if 
she resembles her mother in dis- 
position,” said Elinore. 

They strolled homeward, and 
stopped for a soda at the Sugar 
Bowl which was the popular 
sweet-shop. 

“T hope the boys have a better 
report than we have,” Elinore 
said as she ate the last of her ice- 
cream. 

“So do I!’ said Agnes. 


(Read in the February issue 
what happens next.) 


(Folder offer on page 105 of the American Federationist) 
Goodbye until next time, 


~. Codralet Ee Mena 
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STRATEGY 
Part II 


Elinore, were still in the 

confectionery when Larry 
and Chris came in. The ex- 
pressions on the boys’ faces 
were anything but gay. They 
slumped down in a booth and 
grumpily gave their orders to 
the waitress. 

“T don’t think they had any 
better success than we, do you?” 
said Agnes to her companion. 

“T don’t think their appear- 
ances are any too joyful. Should 
we let them know we’re here?” 
Elinore said. 

“Chris sees us. I guess they’ll 
come over.” 

The boys joined their two 
friends and upon ——— 
revealed that they had mi 
Tom Blake, and also that they 
understood Tom and Leon Glaser 
had left the Y together. 

“You look like they had stolen 
your last pennies,” Agnes said. 
“We've had just about as big a 
disappointment ourselves. e 
went to see Mary, and she and 
Linda Parker are out together. 


4 he two girls, Agnes and 


Of course, that doesn’t have to 
mean anything against us. They 
have been friends for a long time. 
What we have to do is use our 
heads and win them over to our 
way of seeing things. I think we 
can doit. But we have to contact 
them first.” 

“Speaking of the devil,” said 
Larry, “here come the girls.” 

“And the boys are with them,” 
chimed in Elinore. 

As the foursome passed the 
booth occupied by the Junior 
Committee friendly greetings 
were exchanged. 

“Mary, I want to tell you 
again what a nice time I had last 
night. Elinore and I were by 
your house this afternoon but 
you weren’t home.” 

“Mother said you were. I’m 
so sorry I wasn’t there. I just 
talked to mama on the ’phone a 
little while ago,” Mary replied. 

“Won’t you join us? Pull up 
that table, Tom,” invited Larry. 

“Sure, might as well make this 
a convention.” 
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The boys shoved the table over 
and fixed chairs for the girls. 

Orders were given, and Agnes 
and Elinore winked across at 
each other as they ordered sand- 
wiches. Fortunately their soda 
glasses had been removed. 

As they talked and ate, time 
sped rapidly. Agnes, noticing the 
hour, asked to be excused and 
squeezed out from behind the 
table. 

“T have to call mother,” she 
explained. — 

When she heard her mother’s 
pleasant voice over the telephone 
she said, “Mother, listen please, 
and mom, be a sport and help us 
out.” 

“What in the world are you 
talking about?” her mother 
asked. 

“You know what I told you 
about the Junior Union, you re- 
member? Well, Ellie and Larry 
and Chris and I are at the Sugar 
Bowl and those others we were 
talking about, you know who I 
mean, came in. We're all to- 
gether here now. Could I ask 
them to come home with me? It 
would be eight of us.” 

“You mean for dinner?” her 
mother gasped. 

“We’ve just had sandwiches 
but later maybe we could have a 
supper. Please, mother. It may 
mean everything to us.” 

Agnes’ mother realized how 
important her acquiescence was 
to the girl. 

“Yes, ask them if they will 
come. We'll manage. You'll be 
home before long?” 

“Oh, thanks, honey. Yes, I 
expect we’ll be there soon.” 


Agnes put the receiver back on 
the hook, and after powderinz 
her nose, sauntered back to the 
others. 

“Sorry to bother you again, so 
I'll just sit here,” she said, pulling 
over an extra chair. 

“We'll have to be going pretty 
soon anyway,” Elinore said. 

“T wonder, do you have any 
special plans for this evening,” 
Agnes asked, glancing from one 
to the other. 

“Why, no,” said Mary. 

“Then, could you come over to 
our house? I was just talking to 
mother. She told me to ask you 
to spend the evening with us. We 
can have supper later.” 

“T’d love it,” said Mary. “I 
haven’t seen your mother for so 
long.” 

“T couldn’t stay very long,” 
said Linda. 

“Nor I,” Leon said as he helped 
Linda with her coat. 

“You three can come, can’t 
you?” Agnes said nodding to her 
buddies. “And Tom,  you’ll 
come?” 

There was a general accept- 
ance of the invitation, and the 
eight young people filed out after 
paying their checks. 

Mrs. Ross welcomed the group 
and suggested they take their 
wraps upstairs. Elinore and 
Agnes had a moment alone and 
Ellie whispered, “How did you 
do it? I never would have thought 
of it!” 

Larry and Chris were just as 
pleased as the girls were at the 
turn of their luck. 

Because of the impromptu na- 
ture of the party there was an 
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easy informality which made it 
a jolly affair. 

About eight o’clock Agnes’ 
mother announced supper. The 
boys and girls did justice to the 
delicious meal, and in the two 
hours that followed they became 
quite friendly. They discovered 
that, although they formerly had 
not been well acquainted, they 
had many interests in common. 
Linda and Leon enjoyed them- 
selves so much they forgot their 
earlier assertion of having but a 
a little time to spend in Agnes’ 
home. 

The following week found the 
boys and girls occupied with their 
various home and school prob- 
lems. The four Juniors, Larry, 
Chris, Agnes and Elinore re- 
ported their activities to their 
lodge, the next Saturday. A reso- 
lution was adopted which pro- 
vided for increased organization 
work, with special concentration 
on the crowd to which Mary 
Kirkley and her friends belonged. 

“There’s good skating over on 

the Pond,” Ken Perkins said. 
“How about arranging an ice 
meet and asking some of those 
older kids to come. We can use 
our summer cottage for head- 
quarters. It’s right along where 
the ice is thickest. Dad and I 
were over this morning. We 
built a fire and warmed the place 
up.” 
Ken’s plan and offer were ac- 
cepted eagerly. Wednesday was 
selected as the day for the out- 
ing. 

After school on that day the 
jovial young people, with skates 
over their shoulders, trudged to 
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the Pond. The Perkins cottage 
was open, and a bright fire threw 
its warmth and cheerfulness over 
the big room. The boys and girls 
did not tarry long inside, but 
fastened on their skates and went 
skimming over the crystal sur- 
face of the frozen water. 

“Ts it perfectly safe?” inquired 
Corletta Squires. 

“Yes, all except the places 
marked. There are some signs 
out yonder where the ice is thin,” 
Ken told her. 

Mary and Tom Blake skated 


past Agnes and Larry. 

“Race you to the post and 
back,” they called. 

“Let’s go,” was the gay re- 
joinder. 


“Let us in on it,” cried Linda 
as she and Leon bumped into 
Agnes. 

The three couples gracefully 
and swiftly sped up the Pond, 
turned at the designated post and 
stroked rapidly down the home 
stretch. Linda and Leon were 
victors by a slight margin. 

“Let’s all team up and have a 
real race,” Leon proposed. 

Everyone chose partners, and 
since there were so many it was 
decided to run the race in two 
groups. The first bunch com- 
pleted their contest, with Ken 
and Corletta, his partner, ac- 
claimed winners. The second 
group started off. There were 
eight competitors. Their skates 
struck the hard surface and away 
they went. As they reached the 
post no one noticed the black 
crack left behind them. They 
made the turn and bent their 
bodies to the wind. The com- 





bined weight of the skaters as 
they struck the weakening ice 
caused the crack to widen. Some 
were agile enough to jump the 
hazardous break, but Linda, 
skating with Leon as before, 
caught the toe of her skate on the 
rough edge. Down they both 
went. The sudden impact shat- 
tered the ice beneath them. With 
a wild shriek they went through 
and the freezing water covered 
them. 

With rare presence of mind 
Leon clung to the edge of the ice, 
and with his free hand managed 
to get Linda’s head above water. 

Their companions started to 
rush in their direction but were 
stopped by Larry. 


“The ice won’t hold us all. Let 


Chris and I try to get them out.” 
Chris had already = for- 


ward with his hockey stick. The 
thin floor creaked under them as 
they reached the two struggling 
people. 

“T’m all right,” Leon said, “but 
Linda, I think she’s unconscious.” 

He grasped the hockey club 
and pulled himself out. He and 


Larry dragged the limp form of 
the girl from the water. As they 
carried her to the cottage on 
shore Tom Blake helped them, 
and Chris supported Leon who 
was weak from shock. 

A silent group of young people 
waited outside as Larry and Tom 
gave first aid treatments. Agnes 
and Ken brought warm blankets 
and hot coffee. Soon Linda, 
shaken and trembling, smiled 
wanly at her rescuers. 

The boys went outside to tell 
the good news and Agnes called 
Mary to help get Linda’s sodden 
clothing from her. They found 
some old camp clothes of Ken’s 
and dressed her in those, then 
wrapped her warmly in blankets. 

Ken also provided some dry 
things for Leon who gratefully 
accepted them. 

As the near tragedy was over, 
the committee in charge of re- 
freshments called the others to 
come inside. Steaming hot dogs 
in buns were served and huge 
cups of invigorating coffee were 
poured for the hungry and ex- 
cited Juniors and their friends. 


(Read in the March issue what happens next.) 


(Folder offer on page 216 of the American Federationist) 


Goodbye until next time, 


Ch ALE, Nin 
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STRATEGY 


Part Ill 


FTER the exciting skating 
party which almost termi- 


nated in tragedy the Junior 
Union members decided to settle 
down to business. 

“We're friendly with the crowd 
and we all have had an oppor- 
tunity to see if they are the kind 
of people we want in our organ- 
ization,” said Larry. 

“Yes, and now the thing to do is 
to have them come to our more 
serious meetings,” said Ellie, as 
she picked up the list of prospec- 
tive members. “Shall we invite 
them separately?” 

“That’s the only way we can,” 
Agnes answered her. “‘Let’s write 
invitations and tell them who 
our speakers will be at the next 
meeting and see how many show 
up.” 

“That’s a good idea,” Larry 
commended her. 

“We can see who comes with 
us for the fun of it, and who cares 
enough to join us for more than 
just a good time,” said Chris. 

The Strategy Committee set 
about their appointed tasks and 
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the next day the invitations were 
issued. 

“You are cordially invited to 
meet with the Junior Union on 
next Saturday at two in the after- 
noon. The speakers wiil be Mrs. 
John Starr and Mr. George Had- 
don. Mrs. Starr is secretary of 
the Union Label Trades Depart- 
ment of the Central Labor Union 
and Mr. Haddon is the vice-presi- 
dent of the Central Labor Union. 
Both speakers will give interest- 
ing talks. There will be a discus- 
sion period following the princi- 
pal addresses. 

“Light refreshments will be 
served. 

“Please try to come as we all 
wish to meet with you again.” 

This friendly note was signed 
by the committee in charge of the 
meeting. 

Leon Glaser and Tom Blake 
were together when they read 
their notes. 

“Going?” asked Tom. 

“No, and if I had had good 
sense I wouldn’t have gone to 





their old skating party and been 
half drowned.” 

“Well, gosh, you act as though 
they tried to drown you. Just be- 
cause you accidentally went thru 
the ice——”’ 

“Tt isn’t that, only I’m not go- 
ing to get mixed up with that 
bunch. They’re too young.” 

Tom laughed. “They are 
younger than we are, but two or 
three of those boys will be out for 
spring football practise ‘with us. 
Age doesn’t make so much differ- 
ence when we’re all in High 
School.” 

“Nevertheless, count me out. 
I’m not going with that bunch of 
kids.” 

Tom looked sharply at his 
friend. 

“Leon, what’s the reason?” 

“T don’t intend to go, that’s all. 
I have a date with Linda for 
Saturday afternoon.” 

“She will probably be going to 
this Junior Union affair.” 

“Not with me, she won’t,” said 
Leon irritably. “Are you having 
your regular date with Mary?” 

“Regular date,” Tom repeated. 
“Say, I’m lucky to get one every 
now and then with her. She’s the 
most popular girl in school.” 

“T thought if you dated her the 
four of us could drive to Mt. Case 
Saturday.” 

“T’ll ask her,” said Tom, “but 
I don’t expect I’ll have much 
luck.” 

That evening Tom called the 
Kirkleys’ for Mary. He asked her 
to go with him to Mt. Case but she 
said she had already promised 
Jeff Kilton she would go to the 
Junior Union party with him. 


“Aren’t you going to thei~ 
meeting Saturday?” she in- 
quired. 

“T had intended to, but after 


Leon mentioned Mt. Case | 
thought it would be more fun.” 

“T walked home from schoo! 
with Linda and she told me she 
was planning on going to the 
Union meeting.” 

“Maybe that will change 
Leon’s mind,” thought Tom. 
“Well, thanks anyway, Mary,” 
he said aloud. “Perhaps I’ll see 
you at the doings. I wouldn’t care 
much about driving up the moun- 
tain unless you came along.” 

“Tl see you Saturday then, 
maybe,” said Mary as the conver- 
sation ended. 

Linda stopped at Mary’s house 
the next morning and they hur- 
ried to school together. 

“Gee, I’m in a fix about Satur- 
day,” Linda told Mary. “I prom- 
ised Agnes I’d go to their meeting 
and I naturally supposed Leon 
would go, too, but last night he 
asked me to drive to Mt. Case and 
when I mentioned the other affair 
he flatly refused to go to it. I don’t 
know what to do.” 

“Can’t you get him to change 
his mind? When Tom tells him 
that he and I can’t go to Mt. Case, 
maybe he’ll decide to come to the 
Saturday meeting.” 

“You don’t know Leon, and I 
just couldn’t bear to have him 
mad at me,” Linda said. 

“Surely he wouldn’t get mad 
over anything like that,” Mary 
exclaimed. 

“He’s likely to. But what shall 
I do? Please Mary, won’t you 
come with us to Mt. Case? Mother 
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said I couldn’t go unless you did, 
so I’m in a jam no matter what,” 
she remarked gloomily. 

“Well, Linda, surely you 
wouldn’t go back on your word 
to Agnes, especially since they all 
have been so nice to you. Why, if 
it hadn’t been for Larry and 
Chris you might have drowned, 
and Agnes was just wonderful 
taking care of you after they took 
you to the cottage. You might 
have had pneumonia, but you 
didn’t even have sniffles, thanks 
to her quick work in getting you 
thawed out.” 

“T know, Mary. That’s just it, 
and I like that whole crowd. It’s 
not me, but Leon.” 

As they entered the school 
building they rushed to their 
home rooms just as the bell rang 
so their conversation ended 
abruptly. 

At noon Agnes and Elinore met 
Mary and walked part way home 
with her. The three girls spoke of 
the approaching Junior Union 
meeting. Mary mentioned Linda’s 
difficulty. 

“Oh, we want Linda to come 
so much,” Agnes said. 

“And Leon, too,”’ hastily added 
Ellie. 

“Yes, of course. Mary, please 
4 to talk them both into it. 

e’re really going to have an in- 
teresting time,” Agnes appealed 
to her friend. 

“T wouldn’t think of missing it 
myself,” said Mary. “And I know 
Linda wants to come. Promise 
you won’t tell a soul and I’ll tell 
you something. It’s Leon. He says 
he wants to go to Mt. Case in- 
stead.” 
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After Mary left Agnes and 
Elinore the two girls looked 
knowingly at each other. 

“We just have to circumvent 
him!’ Agnes declared. 

“How?” asked Ellie. 

“T don’t know yet, and we 
can’t tell the boys what Mary has 
told us confidentially,” Agnes 
went on. 

“We can tell Larry and Chris 
to speak to Leon about it without 
giving any particular reason 
why.” 

That evening after school 
Larry and Chris found Elinore 
and Agnes waiting for them. 

“How many do you think are 
coming Saturday?” Agnes asked 
the boys. 

“Practically everyone so far 
except Glaser,” Larry responded. 

“Why not Leon?” inquired El- 
lie innocently. 

“He says he’s not going to be in 
town, but I bet it’s the old reason; 
he doesn’t like our Junior Union,” 
Larry answered her. 

“How about Tom Blake?” 
asked Agnes. 

“He’s coming. He’s the one 
who tipped us off about Leon. 
Tom hinted that Leon was mak- 
ing excuses about not coming. He 
and Linda had a row about it last 
night, I understand.” 

The girls nudged each other. 

“Linda told me she was com- 
ing,” Agnes said. 

“Yes, and Mary and practi- 
cally everyone else is, too. Leon 
will feel left out if Linda comes 
without him.” 

“One of you boys should ask 
her again, nonchalantly, so we 
can be sure. She would think it 








funny if we mentioned it to her 
anymore.” 

That evening Chris ied 
Agnes to tell her he had talked to 
Linda and that Linda said she 
would be among those present 
Saturday. 

The Junior Union meeting was 
a huge success. The room was 
filled to capacity and the speakers 
presented their subjects in clear 
and interesting manners. Mrs. 
Starr, whom many of the young 
people knew well, spoke on the 
importance of the Union Label. 
In part she said: 

“Each person, whether young 
or old, who spends money has a 
certain influence upon the trades- 
men with whom he deals. If you 
ask for articles bearing the Union 
Label and show you are not con- 
tent with non-union goods you 
advance the cause of trade union- 
ism. You make a definite contri- 
bution to the Labor movement.” 

Mr. Haddon told of the func- 
tion of city central bodies and 
explained their importance in the 
Labor organization. 

“The American Federation of 
Labor is one of the most stable 
institutions in our country today. 
The central bodies which work 
hand in hand with it and loyally 
stand behind the American Fed- 


eration of Labor insure the citi- 
zens in their communities of the 
American standard of living,” he 
concluded. 

The discussion which followed 
was intensely interesting to the 
guests. They were surprised to 
discover how much their friends, 
although younger than them- 
selves, knew of current events 
and of economic developments. 

The social hour which followed 
was enjoyead by all present. Larry 
and Chris paid especial atten- 
tion to Linda, so that she would 
not miss Leon. In fact, every one 
was so cordial and goodnatured 
that no one had time to miss any- 
one else. 

“Now we should pass out the 
application blanks for member- 
ship,” Larry said tb Agnes as the 
guests formed in line to sign their 
names in the visitors’ register. 

“T’ll signal the membership 
committee to begin,’ Agnes an- 
swered him. 

As the boys and girls regis- 
tered each one was given an ap- 
plication blank. Later, as the 
blanks wer® collected and looked 
over, the Juniors were delighted 
to find that almost all of their 
guests had expressed a desire to 
join them in their Junior Union. 


(Read the concluding chapter of this serial in the April Junior Union 
Section of the American Federationist.) 
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STRATEGY 
Part IV 


66 E HAVE to get busy. We 
\\) want to have a pledge 
meeting within ten days, 
and we have to win over a few 
people to our side,” said Larry. 
“I practically knew Linda 
wouldn’t sign the application 
blank unless Leon did,” Agnes 
said. 

“Mary signed, though, and I 
thought she might not, especially 
since she and Linda are such 
close friends,” Ellie remarked. 

“And Lucille Michel signed. 
She’s the girl Linda was trying 
to influence against us the night 
of Mary’s party. I wonder just 
how she came to sign if Linda 
didn’t,” Agnes asked. 

“T told you a long time ago she 
is in my Sunday School class. I 
have talked to her some about the 
Junior Union. And she and 
Linda have discussed it with each 
other. The only thing that is 


holding Linda back is Leon. Ido 
wish we could get him to see how 
much good the Unions do, and 
what grand times we have in our 
Junior lodge,” said Ellie. 
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“We’ve gone this far, and we 
still have farther to go,” Larry 
broke in. “Let’s get our heads to- 
gether and figure out something 
that will solve our problem. This 
is the time to use a little stra- 
tegy.” 

“All right by me,” agreed 
Chris as he put his feet over the 
arm of his chair. ‘What have 
you in mind?” 

Larry paced the floor as he 
outlined his plan to the others. 

“Tf any of you see any objec- 
tions, speak up,” he told them as 
he began. 

“We will, don’t worry,’ 
Chris. 

Larry glared at him, but con- 
tinued with his remarks. 

“We have almost every one we 
want signed up, with the excep- 
tion of Linda, Leon, and a couple 
more. The other two,even though 
we haven’t application blan 
from them, will join, I’m sure. 
The ones who we need to use our 
energy on are the same two. 
Linda in her heart wants to join, 
and Leon is the only one who is 


’ said 








really against us. His best friend 
is Tom Blake. We'll have to get 
Tom to see our point of view and 
lend a helping hand. You girls 
will have to get around Linda 
someway.” 

“Mary is her chum. It looks 
as though we should talk to her,” 
Agnes volunteered. 

“Tt won’t hurt any to enlist 
Lucille to help us. She is a good 
scout, and I know she can talk to 
Linda, maybe better than Mary 
ean,” Ellie ventured. 

“All right, then, you girls take 
eare of Linda, and Chris and I 
will see what we can do with 
Leon. Is that fair enough?”’ 
Larry asked, looking from one to 
the other for affiirmation of his 
suggestion. 

There was a general agree- 
ment, and with but little more 
conversation the boys left the 
meeting room, and the two girls 
set about their task. 

“T move we go over to Mary’s 
and ask her advice,” said Agnes. 

“Why not go over to Lucille’s, 
too?” asked Ellie. 

“And while we are at it, it 
wouldn’t hurt to call on Linda 
herself, since she is the important 
one in the case.” 

The girls walked briskly to 
Kirkley’s house, and were wel- 
comed by Mary who had just fin- 
ished helping her mother with the 
luncheon dishes. 

“Come on in, and sit down. Or 
rather, how about coming up to 
my room? I have to change my 
dress and put on some make-up,” 
said Mary. 

The three girls went up to 


Mary’s cheerful room, and zs 
Mary cleaned up and dressed, 
Agnes and Ellie told her their di:- 
ficulty. 

“You see, Mary, I know Linda 
wants to join,” Ellie confided. 

“I know it, too. She stayed all 
night with me Thursday and she 
told me that she wanted to, but 
that Leon was so unreasonable 
she didn’t know what to do.” 

‘“‘What’s the matter with 
him?” asked Agnes. “He acts 
like we are a bunch of lepers. He 
makes me sick.” 

“T think he really wants to be- 
long, too. I know he feels left 
out of things, because everyone 
at school is interested in the 
lodge. Personally, I think his at- 
titude is inherited.” 

“What?” asked Agnes. 

“Well, not exactly, but sort of. 
You remember a long time ago 
his father had some trouble with 
the Union, and I suppose his feel- 
ings against it have influenced 
Leon. But heavens on earth, Mr. 
Glaser shouldn’t be mad now. He 
has more business than he ever 
had, and my father says he is 
making money hand over fist. A 
lot of it is due to the fact that he 
has a Union store.” 

Agnes and Ellie looked at each 
other meaningly. 

“T have it,” exclaimed Agnes. 
“Let’s call on Mr. Glaser.” 

“Oh, we couldn’t do that!”’ 
came from Ellie. 

“Why couldn’t you?” asked 
Mary. “It sounds logical to me.” 

“What-shall we do about the 
boys?” 
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“Find them and ask them to 
come along,” answered Agnes. 

“What do you think, Mary?” 
Ellie asked the older girl. 

“That is what I would do. 
Where do you think the boys 
are?” 

“They are going to see Tom 
Blake.” 

“If they can get Tom to go 
with you, you’ll have better luck 
with Mr. Glaser. He likes Tom 
ever so much,’’ Mary told the 
girls. 

“Will you go with us?” Agnes 
asked. 

“T don’t actually belong to the 
Junior Union,” Mary reminded 
the others. “I will go though, if 
you want to have me with you. I 
know Mr. Glaser rather well.” 

The girls hurried outdoors and 
made their way to Tom Blake’s 
home. They saw bicycles which 
they recognized as those belong- 
ing to Larry and Chris. 

“T feel sort of funny breaking 
in on them,” Agnes whispered as 
they went up on the porch. 

“So do I,” said Ellie. 

‘‘They’ll understand,” Mary 
told them. 

“Look who comes knocking at 
our door,” exclaimed Tom as he 
answered the ring of the bell and 
saw the three girls. 

“Are Larry and Chris here?” 
Agnes inquired. — 

“Yes. Comein. Is this a reg- 
ular meeting, or what?” Tom 
said as he ushered his unexpected 
guests into the study where the 
other two boys were. 

“Good night!” exclaimed Chris. 

Larry looked from one to the 
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other. ‘“What’s new?” he said, 
prepared for almost anything. 

‘Agnes, you tell them,” 
prompted Ellie. 

“We didn’t mean to disturb 
you, but we have a plan,” Agnes 
blurted out. 

Chris grinned. “So have we,” 
he informed them. “We think 
we should call on Mr. Glaser.” 

“That’s our plan,” burst from 
Mary. 

“Our’s too,” Larry said. “Let’s 
hear your story.” 

Agnes quickly told the boys of 
their discussion and the conclu- 
sion which they had reached, and 
after hearing from the boys, dis- 
covered they all had decided on 
practically the same line of ac- 
tion. 

A half an hour later they stood 
in the anteroom of Mr. Glaser’s 
office. 

“May we see Mr. Glaser?’’ 
Tom Blake asked the secretary 
who recognized him as one of 
Leon’s friends. 

“Just a moment, please.” She 
disappeared into the inner office 
occupied by Mr. Glaser and re- 
turned immediately with permis- 
sion for the young people to enter. 

“Thank you,” said Ellie, as 
they filed through the door. 

Mr. Glaser, a rather handsome, 
middle-aged man looked up in 
surprise when he saw the delega- 
tion which had come to call. 

“Well, Tom, what is this?” he 
asked, smiling from one to the 
other of the young people. 

“These boys and girls are 
friends of mine, and of Leon’s.” 
Tom introduced each one to Mr. 











Glaser who shook hands in turn 
with them. 

Larry was spokesman for the 
group when the introductions 
were finished. 

“Mr. Glaser, we all belong to a 
Junior Union, which is an organ- 
ization made up of young people 
who are studying labor affairs in 
our country. We are affiliated 
with the Junior Union organiza- 
tion of the American Federation 
of Labor. We are trying to en- 
large our organization and have 
recently had applications from a 
great many of the boys and girls 
who are in the classes above most 
of us at school. They want to join 
us. Besides studying, and having 
serious meetings we also have 
lots of good times. Of course, 
sometimes, some of the good 
times can be almost tragic, like 
the skating party Leon was on 
with us, but we really do have 
lots of good fun, barring acci- 
dents.” Larry paused for breath. 

“Just what do you want me to 
do, young man?” asked Mr. Gla- 
ser. 

“We would like you to speak 
before our meeting this coming 
Saturday. We know that you 
have a completely organized bus- 
iness, that you have contracts 
with the union crafts, and also 





that since you have organized 
you have made some big strides 
in your business.” 

Mr. Glaser’s eyes twinkled as 
he said, “So you think you would 
Like to have me for your speak- 
er?” 

“Yes, sir. And we would like 
to have Leon come with you.” 

“Will you please, Mr. Glaser?” 
urged Agnes. 

“Saturday. Well, I guess I can 
come over for a few minutes. 
And what you said about the bus- 
iness is true. If I had known be- 
fore what a boon organized labor 
is I would have had my outfit 
organized some years ago. I'll 
come, and I'll bring Leon with 
me. By the way, has he joined 
your lodge?” 

“Not yet but I think he will. 
Thank you for giving us your 
time,” said Larry, and with 
friendly goodbyes the committee 
hastened out. 

“Whew! What a day. Well, 
kids, it looks like everything is 
all set,”” Chris gasped when they 
got outside. 

The following week when the 
lodge held the initiation ceremo- 
nies, Linda and Leon were in the 
group who took the oath of alle- 
giance. 


The End 
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THE SILVER CUP 


6671S sSoRT of a big thing to 
| plan, isn’t it?” Josephine 
West asked of the others 

who were with her. 

“Yes, itis. But don’t you see, 
Jo, we can do it, and it will mean 
so much to all of us. Not just 
this bunch of us, but the ones who 
will come along and be Seniors 
when we are out of school,” was 
rv reply made by Kathryn Hen- 

ee. 

‘‘We can manage,’’ George 
Hale said decisively. 

Hugh Fisher agreed with him. 
He said, “There isn’t anything to 
stand in our way. We almost 
have the matter settled.” 

“Anyway, it has been voted on 
and the whole Junior Union is 
for it, and we have the money put 
by,” Kathryn continued. 

“Not that I want to rush you 
girls any, but if this committee 
is on time we had better be start- 
ing,’ George informed them. 
‘‘My watch says a quarter till 
eight.” 

The early summer dusk was 
falling as the two boys and two 
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girls walked the few short 


‘squares from Kathryn’s home to 


Central High School. 

“You'll have to do the talking, 
Kathie,’’ Jo said as they ap- 
proached the building. 

“Nonsense, we'll all have to do 
some. You may as well take a 
deep breath and get ready for 
your part of the interview.” 

“Hugh, are you going to open 
the hearing?” asked George. 

“T don’t mind.” 

‘*All right. Then Kathryn, 
you speak next, then Jo, and I 
will finish, if that order is agree- 
able to the rest of you.” 

By now they had entered the 
school house and were walking 
down the main hall to the Fac- 
ulty Room. 

The four Seniors had been 
chosen as a committee from their 
Junior Union to present a silver 
cup to the school, which should be 
given to the outstanding member 
of the Senior Class. The cup was 
to be kept in the Trophy Room of 
the High School and each year 
the name of the fortunate grad- 

















uate was to be engraved upon it. 
This evening they were to meet 
with the School Board to make 
the offer, and they all hoped it 
would be accepted by them. 

**Should we knock?’’ whis- 
pered Jo. 

George rapped on the door 
which was immediately opened. 

Mr. Redefer was presiding 
over the meeting. He greeted the 
four students cordially and asked 
them to be seated until the Board 
finished the business on hand. 

The interlude gave them an 
opportunity to become familiar 
with the surroundings, and also 
to see to whom they were to 
speak. 

When Mr. Redefer turned to 
the committee he said, by way of 
explanation to his fellow Board 
members, “One day last week I 
received a request from the prin- 
cipal of the High School to have 
a committee from one of the or- 
ganizations within the school 
appear before us. I was inter- 
ested to know the nature of the 
organization, and was not only 
surprised but pleased, as well, 
when I was told that the commit- 
tee was from the Junior Union 
Lodge and that they have an im- 
portant and commendable offer 
to make to us. I shall not dwell 
longer on the affair at hand, but 
shall ask the committee to tell 
you the purpose of this call. I 
am sure you will be keenly inter- 
ested in their proposal, as was I.” 

The chairman nodded to the 
young people. Hugh got up. 
‘‘Come right here in front, 
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Hugh,’’ Mr. Redefer said, and 
extended his hand in welcome. 

Hugh shook hands with the 
older man, and after clearing his 
throat he began. 

*‘We represent the Junior 
Union Lodge of Central High,’ 
he said, “and because you may 
not be familiar with our organ- 
ization I should like to say a few 
words about it to you. Two 
years ago nine of our classmates, 
we were sophomores at the time, 
formed a club. We called our- 
selves the Junior Union. We had 
read of such organizations in 
other towns, and decided io find 
out more about them. We wrote 
to the American Federation of 
Labor for more information than 
we had, and received some 
mighty interesting data. We are 
affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor, and have 
been following the programs 
which the Junior Union Office 
sends us. 

“After we became duly organ- 
ized and had our charter we be- 
came so enthusiastic with our 
new club that we found many 
others had the desire to join us. 
Before the end of the term we 
had thirty-some members, and 
right now, almost half of our 
Senior Class belongs. 

“The purposes of our club are 
to teach loyalty and good citizen- 
ship, to learn what we can about 
the trade unions and their effect 
upon our nation. We also have 
had some fine lectures on present 
day economics, collective bar- 
gaining, and current labor 
trends. 
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“One of our main purposes is 
to increase the demand for 
American made goods. We have 
conducted three Union Label 
campaigns successfully, and 
have been able to get some very 
favorable publicity concerning 
them. I expect you have read 
about us, perhaps without really 
knowing who we were or what 
kind of a bunch we are. 

‘‘Now since I have told you 
who we are, I shall ask Miss Hen- 
dee to tell you why we are here 
this evening.” 

Kathryn came forward, and 
after recognizing the chairman, 
started her talk. 

“We are, as Hugh has told you, 
very well known in Central. Our 
membership will soon be larger 
than it is because we have quite 
a few new members coming in 
before graduation. We have all 
taken active parts in school af- 
fairs, because we realize that our 
school and education are the most 
important things for us right 
now. In order to be a member 
of our Lodge you have to have an 
average of eighty-three or over, 
and must take part in some activ- 
ity in school. 

**Most of the leaders in our 
class are members, and because 
we always have been boosters of 
Central, and our class, we have 
voted to offer to the school a prize 
which shall be an incentive to 
others at Central. 

“Of course we know that the 
School can’t accept anything like 
this unless the School Board 
passes on the proposal, so we have 
come to you. 
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“T’ll not say any more right 
now, but Miss West will tell you 
what we have in mind.” 

Kathryn introduced Jo, who, 
after proper formalities, made 
her speech. 

“We have decided, that is, if 
you give us your permission, to 
present an Honor Cup to the 
school. Each year it shall be 
awarded to the most outstanding 
member of the Senior Class, and 
shall have his or her name en- 
graved on it. The inscription: 


AWARD FoR GOOD CITIZENSHIP AND 
GoopD FELLOWSHIP 


DONATED BY JUNIOR UNION LOCAL 
NUMBER 10 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 
PRESENTED TO 


and below the names can be en- 
graved with the class year oppo- 
site, like ‘Mary Smith, 1937’, and 
so forth, will be on it. Then each 
year the name of the chosen 
senior can be added. You see, 
we want to leave something here 
at Central which will inspire 
others to work for their school as 
we have done. What I mean is, 
don’t you think it’s a good idea?” 
concluded Jo. 

George rose and asked if he 
might have the floor. 

**Indeed, yes, George, come 
right up. We want to hear all 
you have to say.” 

George’s remarks were full of 
enthusiasm about the donation, 
and he carried his listeners’ at- 
tention with him all the time he 
spoke. He was so positive that 
they would accept the offer that 





he had them fully persuaded by 
the time he finished. His train- 
ing as speaker on the debating 
team stood him in good stead. 

Mr. Redefer got up when 
George went back to his seat. 

“Tt is our custom to discuss 
privately all questions which are 
as important as this one. I am 
sure we all have enjoyed having 
you with us this evening, and 
that we shall take your offer 
under advisement as soon as pos- 
sible. When we arrive at a deci- 
sion we shall inform you.” 

“Mr. Chairman, may I make a 
suggestion?” asked Mrs. Klein, 
a member of the Board. 

“Mrs. Klein,” he said and sat 
down. 

“T wish to thank the young 


people for coming here tonight. 
Their talks have been very in- 
structive, and I am sure that we 
shall consider carefully all they 
have said. I want to openly con- 
gratulate them upon their organ- 
ization and the work they have 
done. My own son belongs to the 
Junior Union, so I know some- 
thing about it. I think we can 
discuss the question at this meet- 
ing and let them have our answer 
before the end of the week.”’ 

‘‘Are there any more re- 
marks?” asked the chairman. 

“We shall go, then, and let you 
decide the fate of our proposi- 
tion,” said Kathryn. 

After the committee left, the 
School Board met in closed ses- 
sion. 


(Read in next month’s issue what the decision is. ) 


ERVIN SYKORA, President 


Junior Union Local No. 187 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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THE SILVER CUP 
Part Il 


HE School Board’s closed 

session was an exciting one. 

The proposition advanced by 
the Junior Union Committee of- 
fering an Honor Cup to the school 
started a controversy among the 
members which threatened to 
keep them until midnight. One 
member of the Board, who had 
opposed many progressive meas- 
ures, took his usual stand against 
this new and commendable offer 
of the young people. 

The other four members of the 
Board, controlling their tempers, 
tried in vain to win him over to 
their point of view, but it was of 
noavail. The meeting finally 
adjourned with the agreement 
that, since four out of the five 
members approved the gift, the 
Board would recommend that the 
High School accept the proffered 
trophy. 

The following Thursday the 
Junior Union secretary received 
a communication from the Secre- 
tary of the School Board giving 
consent to the donation. 

On Saturday the Committee 
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reported their part of the affair 
at the regular lodge meeting. 
The secretary read the letter of 
acceptance, and all were over- 
joyed to know their plan had met 
with success. 

The Junior Union president, 
Don Page, appointed a committee 
of five to choose the cup, subject 
to the approval of the Lodge. 

These five, Marvin Jones, 
Chick Perry, Lucille Hardison, 
Mary Lou Burch and Betty 
Jaynes realized they had a task 
before them. To begin with, it 
was difficult to find a store which 
sold trophies, cups and so forth, 
bearing the Union Label. Two 
store clerks informed them that 
they wouldn’t be able to find any, 
but they persevered. After sev- 
eral days’ effort, they were suc- 
cessful. They found not only a 
store which carried such articles, 
but they also found many beauti- 
ful and suitable cups to choose 
from. 

“T like this one, I believe,” 
Betty said, as she held up a shin- 
ing silver bowl. 





“Do you think it is as suitable 
as this one?” Marvin asked, indi- 
cating the one he liked. “This is 
taller.” 

“Oh, look at this one. It’s a 
dream,” Lucille exclaimed, tak- 
ing one which the clerk in attend- 
ance handed her. 

“It is pretty,” agreed Betty, 
still holding the one of her choice. 

“The one which the young lady 
has here is one of our best pieces 
in the price range which you folks 
have set,” the clerk remarked. 
“Tt is nicely turned.” 

“Let me examine it, Lucille,” 
Chick Perry said. She gave it to 
him. 

“Let’s look at it from a dis- 
tance,” he suggested, placing it 
on the counter and standing back 
to get the effect of it. 

Betty placed the bowl near it, 
and it seemed low and small be- 
side the other one. Marvin put 
the one he held with the others 
and it was evident the choice lay 
between his favorite and the one 
admired by Lucille. 

“Mary Lou, you haven’t said a 
word,” Lucille said, turning to 
her friend. 

“Haven’t needed to,” was the 
quiet answer. “I really think, 
though, that before we make a 
final decision in our committee, 
we should take into consideration 
how our cup will look with the 
others which are in the Trophy 
Case already. Some of those are 
pretty big and grand looking. We 
want ours to measure up.” 

“Yes, and we don’t want it to 
look exactly like it was a sports 
cup, either,” Marvin said. “The 


one I like is almost exactly like 
the football prize.” 

“Tt seems to me,” the clerk in- 
terrupted the group, “as though 
this cup is very appropriate for 
your purpose. It is graceful, not 
too heavy, and is designed after 
an early Greek piece. It defi- 
nitely does not suggest sports, 
nor is it effeminate, or weak in 
design. Itis, tome, an extremely 
beautiful trophy.” 

The committee members talked 
it over for a few minutes among 
themselves. At the conclusion of 
their private conference Lucille 
asked the clerk if they might have 
both cups to show to the member- 
ship, since they were to make the 
final choice anyway. 

“T couldn’t let you take them 
out, of course,” said the clerk. 

“Well, we’re going to buy one, 
but we can’t decide which one, 
and unless they see it, how else 
will we know which one to take?” 
Mary Lou asked him. 

“Sir, could you bring them both 
to our meeting Saturday after- 
noon? It won’t take us long to 
vote, and then we can finish the 
deal at that time,” Chick pro- 
posed. 

“That might be arranged,” re- 
plied the clerk. “Excuse me a 
few moments.” 

He went to the manager’s office, 
and told him the circumstances 
surrounding the anticipated sale. 
The manager, a good business 
man, realizing the importance of 
catering to just such customers 
as the present ones, gave the ju- 
nior clerk permission to attend 
the meeting with the object of 
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showing the cups and completing 
the transaction. 

At the called meeting Satur- 
day, both cups were displayed on 
the front table, against a hack- 
ground of black velvet similar to 
that which lined the trophy case. 
They both looked splendid, and 
indeed it was difficult to choose 
which should be the Honor Cup. 

“How will our inscription look 
on them?” asked one of the mem- 
bers. The store representative 
said both would carry the inscrip- 
tion nicely, but he favored the 
Grecian style, pointing out that 
there was more room for addi- 
tional names on it than on the 
other. 

After much discussion, which 
became almost boisterous at 
times, the president called for 
order. 

“The vote will now be taken. 
Those in favor of the one Mr. 
Claggett holds, please rise.” Mr. 
Claggett, the clerk, held aloft the 
one which was Marvin’s prefer- 
ence. Almost half of the Juniors 
stood. 

“All those who vote for this one, 
please stand,” said the president 
as Mr. Claggett held up the Gre- 
cian urn. 

“Tt’s so close, I think we’ll have 
to do it over,” announced the 
president. “I can’t make sure 
which side wins. I’ll appoint Bes- 
sie Scott and John Morton tellers 
on this side of the room and Cliff 
Dixon and Gladys Davis tellers 
on the other side.” 

The voting took place again, 
and the outcome showed a ma- 
jority of an even half dozen in 


favor of the one, which to Lucille, 
was “a dream,” the one styled 
from a Grecian vase. 

This one was purchased and 
the president ordered the treas- 
urer to sign a check for the 
amount which covered the price 
of the cup and the engraving of 
the inscription. Delivery was to 
be made the week before gradua- 
tion, as soon as the honored mem- 
ber of the class was chosen, and 
his name inscribed. 

The meeting adjourned. The 
Juniors left in groups, for many 
were studying together for their 
forthcoming examinations. 

Some days later, before classes 
were finished for the term, the 
principal of the High School sent 
for Don Page. When the boy en- 
tered the office he knew at once 
he had been called to receive the 
name of the outstanding Senior. 

“This must be kept strictly con- 
fidential,’” Mr. Markton said to 
Don. 

‘‘Yes, sir,’’ Don nodded re- 
spectfully. 

“T have absolute faith in your 
integrity, and I know that you 
will not mention this to another. 
Last night the teachers of the 
High School met in a private ses- 
sion. The primary purpose of the 
meeting was to ascertain those 
members of the graduating class 
who have, by their ability and 
work, won awards and other hon- 
ors. As is our custom, presenta- 
tion of awards will take place 
before the diplomas are received. 
Since we have a new and inspir- 
ing award to make this year and 
since I understand the name must 
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be engraved thereon, I am going 
to tell you who was chosen by the 
faculty as the outstanding Senior. 
The voting by the student body 
also was concluded yesterday and 
the report of the elections com- 
mittee agrees with our choice.” 

Don was almost beside himself 
with curiosity, and he wondered 
why people always had to take so 
long in telling the important news 
on hand. He maintained his 
poise, however, and hoped, almost 
prayed, that the winner would be 
a Junior Union member. 

“Yes, sir,” Donsaid. He 
wanted to shout, “Who is it?” but 
he contained himself. 

“Not a word of this to a soul,” 
Mr. Markton cautioned again. 

“No, sir. Youcantrust me. I 
shall only give the information to 
the engraver, or do you think it 
best if you called him?” 

“T will stop in and see him, but 
I would like to have you accom- 
pany me if you can.” 

“Teango,but .. .” Doncould 
not hold back another minute, 
“May I ask who wins the cup?” 

“Oh, I forgot to tell you, didn’t 
I? It is one of your members.” 

Don sighed with relief. 


“Which one, please, sir?” 

Mr. Markton did not laugh at 
the eagerness of the young man, 
for he realized how close to his 
heart the decision was. 

“One of your Junior Union 
girls has been chosen. The name 
to be engraved on the Honor Cup 
is Lucille Hardison.” 

Not until graduation night did 
Lucille know the high honor 
which was to be bestowed upon 
her. She thought, when she was 
informed of the award, “Why, I 
even chose the cup in the first 
place. I said it was a dream, and 
it is. It can’t be true that I am 
to receive it.” 

She was convinced of the real- 
ity of it all, however, when during 
the graduation services the prin- 
cipal made a speech giving the 
history of the Junior Union 
award. He next spoke of Lu- 
cille’s achievements in the schol- 
astic field, of her ability as a de- 
bater, her part in the dramatic 
club and school athletics. He 
spoke of her membership in the 
Junior Union and then asked her 
to come forward to receive the 
cup. 

As she took it she knew it was 
a dream come true. 
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AMBITIONS 
Part I 


OSELLE was glad she had 
R finished High School. Now 
she could complete her busi- 

ness course and perhaps get a job. 
“T want to get to work,” she 
told Jimmy Karr. “Mother and 
Dad have given me so much, and 
now it is time for me to help them 
out a little. They still have 


Miriam and Billy to send through 


school. Anyway, I want to get 
a job as soon as I can.” 

“Lots of girls are going to busi- 
ness school this summer. I don’t 
see why you should waste your 
time just loafing,” Jimmy agreed 
with her. “You may not get a 
job first thing, but at least you’ll 
be ready for one if you do have 
the chance. I’m certainly glad 
I’m working. I'll never forget 
how I felt when I got my first real 
job, not just paper boy stuff, but 
my real job.” 

Jimmy was six years older 
than Roselle, and of course he felt 
many years older in experience. 
He often gave his young next door 
neighbor the benefit of his advice. 
She usually came to him with her 
problems, too. Sometimes she 


thought she wouldn’t know how 
to get along if she did not have 
Jimmy, with whom she could talk 
things over. 

The following Monday morn- 
ing found Roselle entering the 
local business college. There 
were many girls and boys already 
enrolled whom she knew, and sev- 
eral from her own graduating 
class were in her new classes. She 
did not feel at all strange, but 
thrilled with the thought that 
now she was really going to be 
prepared to earn some money of 
her own. 

At noon she ate sandwiches 
and drank milk with three other 
girls whom she knew. In their 
gay chatter was a spirit of adven- 
ture because they each realized 
that they were equipping them- 
selves with a means of making 
their livelihood. They were se- 
rious and deeply in earnest. 

“What are you going to do 
when you finish and get a job, 
Sally?” Roselle asked the brown- 
—_ girl at her left, Sally Laugh- 
in. 

“Get some money in the bank 
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so that if anything happens to 
Dad I can help Mother. My 
father hasn’t been well since the 
accident he had a year ago, and 
we have had lots of expense’ and 
we don’t know whether he will 
ever be able to earn as much as he 
used to. I just have to help out.” 

“I’m going to save up and get 
some money of my own and then 
I think I’ll get married,” Joyce 
said, her dimples flashing as she 
looked at her surprised chums. 

“Does Pax know you have such 
designs?” asked Shirley Offut, 
gulping the last of her milkshake. 

“Not exactly, only after all, he 
did ask me to wear his class pin. 
See,” she said, proudly display- 
ing the shining badge on her 
sweater. 

“T’ve been wondering whose it 
was,” Roselle said as she looked 
at the pin. “Shirley, what are 
you going to do?” 

“Well, being as it is my turn to 
lay bare my innermost thoughts, 
and confess all, I’m going to col- 
lege. What I want to do most is 
be a teacher or a nurse. Mother 
won’t let me take nursing. She’s 
afraid I’ll not be good enough, I 
guess; so it is teaching for me. I 
want to go through college any- 
way. What are you going to do 
yourself? You’ve had us all tell 
our programs. What about your 
own?” she inquired of Roselle 
who was listening intently to her 
friends’ plans for the future. 

“T’m going to pay all my own 
expenses, for one thing, and pay 
back the money I borrowed from 
Dad to take my course here. Then 
I’m going to see what I’ll do after 


that. Of course, I’m going to be 
thinking about my future plans 
all along. To be real honest, I’m 
not fully decided on any course 
right now. But things will work 
out and I'll let you know later 
what I’m going to do.” 

“By the way, it wouldn’t be a 
bad idea to bring our minds closer 
to the immediate time, and get 
back to class. We’re certainly 
setting a fine record, being late 
for class the first day!” ex- 
claimed Sally as she hastily gath- 
ered up her books and purse. 

The girls paid their checks and 
hurried back to school. 

That evening Roselle arrived 
home full of news.of the day. 
After dinner she and her mother 
sat on the front porch. Miriam, 
her younger sister, joined them 
to hear all that had happened to 
make her sister’s day eventful. 
Billy and Mr. Nowles worked in 
the yard, and only occasionally 
did either of them stop to take 
partin the conversation. Toward 
eight o’clock Jim Karr came over 
and Roselle gave him an account 
of her first day in business col- 
lege. 

An hour or so later Jimmy sug- 
gested that he and Roselle drive 
out to the Barbeque for some- 
thing cool-to eat. “By way of 
celebration,” he told her, as he 
helped her into his car. 

The summer days sped by. The 
last week in August came and 
with it the finish of the business 
course for the summer school 
pupils. The four girls, Roselle, 
Sally, Joyce and Shirley, had be- 
come fast friends. They had 
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been able to merit their certifi- 
cates because they had taken part 
of the course during their high 
school term, and they had also 
applied themselves diligently to 
their college work. 

As they left the school they 
planned to have lunch together 
the next day. 

“Come out to my house. We 
can have a nice time lounging 
around in the back yard. It’s 
cool and shady there in the after- 
noons,” Roselle invited them. 

The next day after lunch the 
four girls relaxed under the 
shady trees in the Nowles’ yard. 

“Now for a short vacation, and 
then a job!” sighed Joyce. “I 
told Paxton last night I was going 
to do one of the finest loafing acts 
he ever saw. That is, for a few 
days, maybe two weeks. I’m 
tired, and I want to have some 
= before I start in on a regular 
jo ”? 

“I’m going to take it easy for 
awhile myself,” said Shirley, 
“but I’m going to be on the look- 
out for a place. I understand it’s 
hard to get a job right off, being 
inexperienced and all.” 

“We'll get something to do all 
right,” said Joyce. 

“Tt isn’t so easy,” Roselle re- 
marked, as she stretched out on 
the grass. “Jimmy Karr, he lives 
next door, told me that they turn 
girls away every day down where 
he works. I’m hoping he’ll help 
me get in down there, but he 
won’t promise a thing. He’s 
pretty smart about everything, 
and I know if anyone can get me 
a job there he can. I’m going to 
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loaf for a little while, but it all 
depends on whether or not he can 
fix it for me. If he can get mea 
place I’m ready any time, and if 
he can’t get me one in a couple of 
weeks I’m going to start looking 
for one myself.” 

“He works at one of the Union 
offices, doesn’t he?” Shirley 
asked. 

“Yes, he has charge of the 
bookkeepers ; that is, he is next to 
Mr. Rollins who is the head man. 
He is the youngest man they have 
ever had in that capacity. He 
started as a messenger there, and 
they liked him because he caught 
on to the system so quickly that 
he got promoted, and then after 
the other man died and the one 
next in line for his place moved 
up it left a place open and Jimmy 
was put in there.” 

“Would you join the Union?” 
Joyce wanted to know. 

“T already have my application 
in. Jimmy had me fill it in last 
night. He tock it with him this 
morning.” 

“For goodness sakes, a little 
labor lady in our midst,” said 
Shirley. 

“What’s your Union called?” 
came from Sally. 

“Office Workers Union,” she 
answered them. 

“T think it’s funny belonging 
to a Union,” said Joyce. 

“Well, why do you?” asked Ro- 
selle, plainly showing her sur- 
prise. She herself had been 
brought up in the labor move- 
ment, as it were. When she was 
twelve she had joined a Junior 


Union to which all the kids in the 
neighborhood belonged. Jimmy 
Karr had been the organizer at 
the time and had served them as 
counsellor when he was a little 
older. She had gone to Junior 
Union meetings for several years. 
and even now was very much in- 
terested in the affairs of the 
younger group which now con- 
ducted the local organization. 
Her sister Miriam and younger 
brother Billy both belonged, and 
she had often helped them with 
their programs. 

“Oh, I don’t know. I just never 
thought about joining one,” was 
Joyce’s response. 

“The reason I am trying to be- 
long is because I believe in union- 
ization, and because I know if I 
get a job there will be an agree- 
ment which will guarantee me a 
pretty good salary, and fair 
hours of work. The scale is higher 
than the salaries most girls get. 
Why, if I could get in down at 
the same place Jimmy works I’ll 
get twenty dollars a week to 
start, and that’s pretty good. 
And after I have worked for six 
months I’ll be entitled to a raise.” 

“T’ve wondered about how 
much we would make,” said Shir- 
ley. “When my cousin got her 
job she only got twelve-fifty a 


week at the start and it took her 
almost a year before she got fif- 
teen. She has been working for 
two years now and she gets 
twenty-two-fifty at present. I’m 
going to tell her about the Union. 
And I’m going to look into it my- 
self,” Sally told the others. 

“Let me know what you find 
out, will you?” asked Shirley. 

“Of course. And I hope we all 
do join, if it is going to help us.” 

“Tt will help us individually 
and collectively,” Roselle said. 

Joyce laughed. “You’re the 
most serious-minded young per- 
son I know. I’m going to tell 
Paxton I’m going to join the 
Union. He'll simply die laugh- 
ing. He thinks I’m silly to even 
think about going to work.” 

“Tf he talks you out of joining, 
you'll be sure to tell us how you 
make out? We can compare 
notes and see which way is the 
best,” Sally said. 

“Allright. That’s a go, and if 
you girls get along better in the 
Union than I do outside of it, I’ll 
set you all up to a first class din- 
ner, ata hotel. And if Ihave the 
best success you can give me a 
party. We’ll have six months to 
see what’s what. Is it agreed?” 

“Agreed!” said the others. 


(To be continued) 
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AMBITIONS 
Part II 


T WAS the last week in Sep- 
| tember when Roselle’s oppor- 
tunity for a job presented 
itself. She had helped the Junior 
Union young people with their 
Labor Day program and later in 
the day had met the gentleman 
who was in charge of personnel 
at the office where her neighbor, 
Jim Karr, was employed. 

“This is the young lady I spoke 
about to you, sir,” Jim said as he 
introduced Roselle to Mr. Rollins. 
“She has had full charge of the 
Junior program today.” 

“‘Glad to meet you, Miss 
Nowles, and I want to congratu- 
late you on the fine program the 
youngsters presented.” 

“Thank you. It really wasn’t 
much that I did. They worked 
out most of the stunts them- 
selves,” she said. 

‘‘You’re a modest young 
woman. By the way, Jimmy tells 
me you have finished a business 
course lately and that you want 
. start on a job as soon as possi- 

a.” 

“Oh yes, Mr. Rollins, I do want 

a position just as soon as I can 
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get one. I really am ready. I 
could start tomorrow.” 

“Not so fast. I don’t have any 
place this minute, but I’ll keep 
youin mind. Jimmy, remind me 
to look after Miss Nowles around 
the end of the month. Do you 
belong to the Union?” he asked 
Roselle, turning back to her. 

“Yes, and I have been a Junior 
Union member sinceI was 
twelve. I’m a member of the 
Office Workers’ local in good 
standing now, which is more to 
the point.” 

“You may expect a call shortly, 
then, Miss Nowles. If you'll ex- 
cuse me, I see some friends over 
yonder I wish to speak to,” and 
he hurried away. 

“Oh, Jimmy,” Roselle squealed 
after Mr. Rollins left them. ‘Do 
you suppose it’s real? Pinch me 
to see if I’m awake.” 

“You’re awake all right, and 
I’ll try not to forget to mention 
you to him later in the month,” 
he teased her. 

The days passed rapidly be- 
tween Labor Day and the event- 
ful day Jimmy called her and told 








her to “stick close to the phone. 
Rollins is putting on some new 
girls and he may call you this 
afternoon.” 

It was after three when she 
answered the telephone and 
heard Mr. Rollins’ voice. After- 
wards she tried to tell her mother 
what he had said, but all she could 
remember was that she was to 
report for work Monday, receive 
a salary of twenty dollars per 
week and work five days a week. 

In her excitement she called 
Sally and told her friend the good 
news. 

“Oh, I’m so glad for you. May 
I come over?” 

“Yes, do, I’m about to burst, 
I’m so up in the clouds. I need 
someone to enthuse with.” 

When Sally joined her the con- 
versation was one of youthful 
eagerness. 

‘‘Oh, Rose, if you possibly 
could, please see if you can, get 
my name on the list. I got my 
Union card yesterday. Maybe 
not now, but later. At any rate, 
keep mein mind. I don’t see how 
you can be so calm!” 

“Calm? I’m shaking inside like 
an earthquake,” was Roselle’s re- 
sponse. 

“Both of you girls will go into 
hysterics,” said a male voice, and 
they turned to see Jimmy Karr 
coming up the steps. 

‘Oh, you frightened me!”’ 
gasped Roselle. 

“Maybe I kept you from flying 
to pieces. You'll have to sober 
up. Come Monday, you’re a 
wage-earner, and you’ll soon dis- 


cover that ‘life is real, life is 
earnest.’ ” 

“Oh, Mr. Karr,” broke in Sally. 

“Jimmy’s the name, young- 
’en,” came from the caller. 

“Well, then, Jimmy, do you 
suppose there might be another 
place down at your offices?” 

“There might be. Any refer- 
ences?” 

“Well, I’m neat and clean, can 
type, take dictation, file, oh 
Jimmy, is there a chance?” she 
pleaded. 

“A bare possibility. We are 
putting on some new girls during 
our organization campaign. | 
may be able to get you on as a 
typist. In fact, there are places 
for two or three girls.” 

“Shirley!” exclaimed Roselle. 
“She’s one of our crowd.” 

“She got her Union card yes- 
terday, too,” said Sally. 

“Remember, I’m not employ- 
ing you kids. I can only recom- 
mend. These typist jobs are only 
temporary, and the salary starts 
at eighteen-fifty a week. The 
jobs will last four months or so, 
however. You might come down 
and put in your application to- 
morrow, Sally. Bring your friend 
with you. She can sign up too.” 

“What will Shirley say! Won’t 
she be surprised! I can hardly 
wait to tell her. Oh, Mr. Karr— 
Jimmy, I mean, thanks a thou- 
sand times. Isn’t it wonderful?” 
Sally exclaimed, hugging Roselle. 

After Jimmy left, the two girls 
went over to Shirley’s home. The 
good news was received with ex- 
ultation. 

“Of course it’s only a chance 
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to get a job, but I feel like cele- 
brating anyway,” Shirley said. 
“Wouldn’t it be wonderful if we 
could all work there together. 
From now until February, that 
would be four months, October, 
November, December and Janu- 
ary, at eighteen-fifty a week, 
would be two hundred and ninety- 
six dollars for sixteen weeks. I 
could start to school in the Febru- 
ary term,” she calculated. 

“Let’s call Joyce and tell her. 
She could go down with us and 
apply for a job, too,” Roselle sug- 
gested. 

‘‘But she wouldn’t join the 
Union.” 

“We wanted her to when we 
did, but she declared she didn’t 
want to belong,” Shirley added. 

“Honestly. She said she would 
have to see whether or not it did 
us any good first,” Sally told her. 

“Well, then, let’s not mention 
the possibility of our jobs until 
we find out if we get them,” Sally 
said. 

“My job is sure, that is, I have 
actually been told to report for 
work, so I think I’ll see if I can 
get her to join,”’ Roselle decided. 
“Tt won’t hurt to try.” 

“That’s a good idea. Let’s call 
her now.” 

When they called Joyce’s home, 
however, they were told Joyce 
had gone away for a two weeks’ 
visit and wouldn’t be back in town 
for several days yet. 

‘‘Will you please tell her I 
called?”’ Roselle asked. “And 
when she returns, please ask her 
to call me.” 


‘*By that time we'll know 
whether we have our jobs or not,” 
said Shirley when Roselle re- 
ported the telephone conversa- 
tion to the other girls. 

The next morning Sally and 
Shirley went down to the Union 
headquarters and made applica- 
tion for positions. 

“Tf we need you, we’ll call you 
sometime before the middle of 
next week,” the office assistant 
told them, as she took their appli- 
cation papers. She noted the 
neatness of the girls’ appear- 
ance, and the poised manner in 
which they conducted themselves. 
From her observation she noted 
—_ as “personable young peo- 
p e.” 

Monday morning found Roselle 
at her best. She wore a new dark 
blue dress and pinned a big white 
flower on her jacket lapel. Her 
little hat sat jauntily on her head. 
Her emotions were in a tumult, 
although outwardly she was calm 
and cool. One moment she was 
frightened, the next confident, 
happy and serious. Jimmy took 
her down with him. On the way 
he gave her some pointers con- 
cerning her new job, and told her 
a little of the people with whom 
she would work. 

“T’ll introduce you around. 
And never forget this, a person’s 
job is a confidential affair. Don’t 
get in the habit of discussing your 
work with the others. Do what 
you’re supposed to and say noth- 
ing about it to anyone else. In 
other words, keep still about office 
business.” 
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She reported for work, and 
was assigned to a room with 
three other girls. Her desk was 
near a window. One of the girls, 
Miss Mason, gave her instruc- 
tions, showed her where supplies 
were kept, and generally helped 
her to get settled. 

“This morning I’m to give you 
some work to do, but later I ex- 
pect you’ll be on call for regular 
stenographic work,” she said. 

The morning slipped by. The 
afternoon passed equally as rap- 


idly. It was time to quit before 
Roselle was conscious of the pas- 
sage of the hours. 

Jimmy stopped in to take her 
home. As they drove away she 
told him how glad she was to have 
her job and how much she liked it. 

“Can you stand another bit of 
good news?” he asked. 

“Surely can,” she answered. 

**T sent out notices to Sally 
Laughlin and Shirley Offut to re- 
port Wednesday at one o’clock.” 

“Oh, Jimmy, how grand!” 


(Read the September issue for the conclusion of this story) 


* * 


* * 


LABOR DAY PLANS 


It is not too early to make 
Your 


plans for Labor Day. 
Junior Union may want to have 


a picnic. Your members may 
wish to enter a float in the Labor 
Day parade in your town. Maybe 
you are going to participate in 
the Labor Day celebration or 


tournament which your Central 
Labor body is sponsoring. Now 
is the time to get busy in earnest. 
It takes planning and work to 
make any of these things success- 
ful, so your August meeting 
should find you “all set” to enjoy 
this important holiday. 


(Folder offer on page 904 of the American Federationist.) 


Goodbye until next time, 


(od ktl, Yo. 
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AMBITIONS 
Part III 


HEN Joyce returned from 

\\) her vacation she was sur- 

prised to find that her three 

best friends were holding posi- 

tions, and that they were finding 

their new occupations not only 

interesting and enjoyable, but 
lucrative as well. 

“How about getting me in 


down there?” she asked Sally one 
evening. 
“Have you joined the Union 


yet? Not a chance without a 
Union ecard. Shirley and I got 
ours before we even applied and 
of course Roselle has had hers 
ever since she got out of school.” 

“Oh, that’s right, I don’t have 
one. And also, we have a bet on, 
unless I’m mistaken. If I don’t 
show you girls that I can get 
along without joining the union 
I have to set you up to dinner, 
isn’t that the way it goes?” Joyce 
said. 

“That’s what you said one time 
soon after school was out. But 
we won’t hold you to it if you 
want to join up.” 

“We'll let the bet stand. I'll 
see what I can do about getting a 


job myself,” Joyce said. “I don’t 
think it will make much differ- 
ence one way or the other.” 

The next few days Joyce spent 
trying to get a job. There were 
several she could get, but the 
salaries were so low that she 
didn’t like to take a place where 
her earnings were so inferior to 
those of her three more fortunate 
friends. 

One evening as she was coming 
home from downtown, after un- 
successfully applying for a posi- 
tion, she was surprised to have 
Jimmy Karr and Roselle stop and 
ask to drive her home. 

“Do you go by here often?” she 
asked them. 

“About every day. What’s 
new?” asked Roselle as Joyce 
crowded in beside her. 

“Nothing. I’ve been looking 
for a job, but I don’t think there 
are many around here to be had. 
That is, that pay anything. The 
best so far that I have been able 
to find is one for twelve-fifty a 
week, and that is not enough 
money.” 

“Better give up and join the 
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Union,” Roselle said. “Don’t you 
think she should, Jimmy?” 

“Sure Ido. No use putting it 
off any longer. Let me have an 
application from you, and I’ll see 
that you get your card before 
long.” 

“Oh, I can’t do that. You see, 
Mr. Karr, I have to prove to these 
girls that I can do as well without 
joining. It’s right difficult to do, 
though. I’m beginning to get dis- 
couraged.” 

“You live out this street, don’t 
you?” Jimmy asked her as they 
turned to the right. 

‘Yes, third house from the next 
corner. Thanks so much for 


bringing me home.” 

“And if you decide to give up, 
Joyce, let me know and I'll see 
about your membership,” Jimmy 
told her good naturedly as she got 


out. 

After they left Joyce, Jimmy 
and Roselle drove on in silence. 

“She’s a nice girl,” Jimmy re- 
marked. “What’s the matter 
with the Union from her point of 
view?” 

“T really don’t know. She 
kidded us so much about it when 
we joined that we made a bet we 
would have better positions and 
have them sooner than she would 
if she didn’t join. We have been 
working all this time, and she evi- 
dently hasn’t a place yet. I don’t 
know just why she doesn’t see she 
is foolish to hold out against it. 
She knows none of us would mind 
a bit if she didn’t stick to the silly 
bet. It was all in fun, and a job 
is important.” 

The next few weeks found Ro- 


selle very busy. She was making 
new friends at her office and 
among the union members. She, 
Shirley and Sally were well liked 
by their new acquaintances, and 
what was more important, they 
were getting along wonderfully 
well in their new positions. They 
were industrious and capable. 
They learned the routine of the 
office easily and adjusted them- 
selves to their work without any 
trouble. Mr. Karr heard from 
several sources that they were 
generally well liked. It was indi- 
cated to him that the positions 
might be made permanent. This 
information, however, he held 
confidentially. 

Early in January as he and Ro- 
selle were coming home through 
the snowy streets he mentioned to 
her that he understood Shirley 
was going to quit and enter the 
university for the second term 
which started in February. 

“That’s right. She has planned 
all along to go to school, and took 
the job thinking it was only tem- 
porary,” Roselle told him. 

“TI wonder if she would con- 
sider staying on awhile?’’ he 
asked. 

“Well, I wouldn’t know. Do 
you want me to ask her?” 

“If you can without saying 
anything definite. I mean, sort 
of see what she thinks. There 
might be a chance to keep her on.” 

“Do you think they would keep 
her through the summer? Maybe 
I’m asking too many questions, 
but it would be a shame for her to 
stay out of school and then be out 
of a job a month or two after 
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school started. Do you suppose 
she could work until next fall?” 

“This is just between us, now,” 
Jimmy said, smiling down at 
his companion, “but it looks as 
though our organizing will go on 
for the next six months. 
keep her that long, if she’ll stay.” 

They were soon home. Jimmy 
drove the car up into the drive- 
way which divided their two 
homes. 

“Mother,” called Roselle as she 
shook the few light flakes of snow 
from her coat, “any news?” 

“Yes, honey. Joyce wants you 
to call her. She said it was im- 
portant. She called about ten 
minutes ago 

“Will I have time before din- 
ner?” 

“Yes, your father hasn’t come 
in yet. How was the office?” 

“Oh fine. Nothing very special 
happened today. But I do like the 
place. Everyone is so nice to me. 
Jimmy in particular.” 

“Ts he coming over tonight?” 

“Why I don’t know, why do 
you ask?’’ Roselle answered 
blushing. 

“No reason, I just thought he 
might drop by to see if you were 
going to the movies. He hasn’t 
been over for a couple of eve- 
nings,” her mother teased her. 

“Oh, Mother,” exclaimed Ro- 
selle. “I have to call Joyce,” she 
said changing the subject. She 
went to the telephone and dialed 
Joyce’s number. 

“Joyce? Thisis Roselle. You 
called me?” 

“Oh, yes,” came the other girl’s 
voice over the wire. “I want to 


Weecan - 


extend an invitation to you to 
have dinner with me next Tues- 
day evening. You and Saliy and 
Shirley. In other words, you 
three win, and I want to have the 
celebration dinner right away.” 
“Thanks Joyce, a lot. I’d love 
tocome. At your house?” 

“Yes, Tuesday about seven, 
and will you ask Jimmy too? 
That is, if he can come. I’m hav- 
ing the other girls bring some- 
one.” 

“Yes, of course Ill ask him, 
and shall I call you back?” 

“Tf you don’t mind. Any time 
today or tomorrow.” 

“Fine, I’ll give you a ring, and 
thanks again,” said Roselle hang- 
ing up. 

Fortunately Jimmy was able 
to accept the invitation. Roselle 
extended it to him that same eve- 
ning when he stopped in to ask 
her to go to the picture show— 
as her mother had predicted he 
would. 

The following Tuesday the 
party was a gay one. Joyce ex- 
plained that she had intended 
having the dinner at one of the 
hotels as she had said she would 
when they made the bargain in 
the summer, but her parents had 
persuaded her to entertain her 
guests in her home. 

“Tt’s much nicer this way,” 
said Sally. 

“We can have more fun here, 
I think,” said the young man who 
was with Shirley. 

Several times during dinner 
Roselle noticed Jimmy exchange 
glances with their hostess. She 
didn’t quite understand it, and 
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was somewhat puzzled. Finally, 
as dessert was being served, 
Jimmy rose and said, “I would 
like to have your kind attention 
for a few moments.” 

Joyce was smiling and seemed 
a little nervous. 

“As you girls know, this din- 
ner is in the nature of a pay-off on 
a bet. Our friend, Joyce, made 
a wager, as I understand, with 
you concerning membership in 
the Union to which you other girls 
and myself belong. She told me 
a week ago that she was ready to 
give up, and made application for 
membership. It gives me great 
pleasure at this time, to present 
to Joyce her card in our Office 
Workers’ Union, affiliated with 
the American Federation of La- 
bor.” He drew the card and dues 
book from his pocket and gave 


them to Joyce who thanked him. 
“Speech, speech,” called one of 
the guests. 
“T can’t make a speech,” the 
girl said. 


* * 


“Speech, speech,” came from 
the rest. 

“Well,” the girl began, “I guess 
you all know what a hard time 
I’ve had getting a job, and finally 
took one that really didn’t amount 
to anything, and oh, how hard I 
worked. I even worked all day 
Saturdays, and I knew you girls 
had the five day week. Finally, I 
decided to give up. I called Mr. 
Karr and he took care of my ap- 
plication, and well, here’s the re- 
sult,” she said holding up her 
card. 

“That’s only part of the result. 
Your firm has signed up an agree- 
ment with our Union, and from 
now on, after the fifteenth of the 
month, you’ll be getting an in- 
crease of five dollars a week,” 
Jimmy said. 

“Oh,” gasped Joyce. 

“Grand,” exclaimed all the 
others. 

“Congratulations,” said Ro- 
selle. “Welcome to our Union.” 


* * 


(See page 1012 of the American Federationist for folder offer) 


Goodbye until next time, 
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A PLATFORM CHAMPION 


Ed asked Mac as the two 
of them stood on the cor- 
ner waiting for the street car. 

“T surely am. That’s the big- 
gest thrill in school so far as I’m 
concerned,’’? was the quick 
answer. 

“It’s a great game, all right. 
I guess I played my last quarter 
when I broke my knee. I don’t 
suppose I’ll ever be fast on my 
feet again.” . 

“Gee, I forgot. I’m sorry, old 
pal, I spoke like I did. It wasa 
wonderful game you played, 
though. But it’s still a great 
thrill to me, only I don’t need to 
rub it in that you won’t be in the 
line-up this season.” 

“Oh, that’s all right. Think 
nothing of it. I can find some 
other outside activity to put in 
my time. I do feel lost, though, 
after school when every one of the 
fellows I ever was very friendly 
with goes out to the stadium, but 
I can’t do any good out there.” 

“Here’s our car. Say, I’m glad 
school has started, you know. I 
think it’s fine seeing all the kids 
again,” Mac continued the con- 


“( Ed a out for football?” 
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versation as they found seats to- 
gether on the car. 

“T saw Tim Mallon today for 
the first time since last spring. 
Golly, has he grown tall! I bet 
he’s almost six feet. I hardly 
knew him at first. He’s changed 
so much in looks, too.” 

“Yes, sawhim. He'll be good 
material for the basket-ball team. 
He can just drop ’em over the rim 
of the basket.” 

“T get off at the next stop. 
Listen, if I don’t see you before 
History class, save a seat for me 
near you,” Mac said. “I have 
some things I want to talk over 
with you about the football team. 
You can probably give me more 
pointers than anyone else on the 
line-up. You'll have to act as our 
adviser for a while. See you to- 
morrow.” 

Ed rode on in silence, thinking 
over the ill fortune which kept 
him out of the game that had 
meant so much to him. 

“Oh, well,” he thought, “I guess 
I can stand it. I'll not let a bum 
knee ruin my life. I’m lucky it 
wasn’t my neck.” 

The next day Mac and Ed spent 








some time together. Their minds 
were centered on the approaching 
athletic season, and since Ed had 
been the star player of the year 
before, Mac turned to Ed for 
some personal advice about the 
science of the game. 

“So many of the team gradu- 
ated last year, we have only a few 
old-timers to fall back on,” Ed ob- 
served. “I'll ask the coach if I can 
be of any use to him.” 

“He’ll grab you up on your 
offer like a flash. He gave us a 
real pep talk last Friday. He 
threw a few complimentary re- 
marks in your direction. You 
should have heard him.” 

“Cut it out,” replied the other 
boy. “I’m only offering to help 
if he needs me. I’m going to try 
out for the debating team next 
week. I have to find something 
else to occupy my mind, or I'll be 
out there on the practice field and 
bust my knee over.” 

“Come on down to the gym 
after school. I’ll see you there,” 
said Mac as he hurried to his next 
class. 

The locker room was bedlam 
when Ed went down after classes 
were over for the day. He had 
stopped to give his name to Mary 
Barnes who was taking applica- 
tions for Debaters’ Club member- 
ship. 

“T can hardly imagine you 
having time to join us,” she said, 
“but I’m mighty glad to know you 
are going to belong. I'll not be 
the only one, either. It’s just that 
you’ve always been on the squad, 
and too busy for us, I guess. The 
meeting will start for try-outs 
about next week, Ed. You'll be 


sure to come, won’t you? We 
don’t have many real debaters at 
all, and you can speak. I’ve heard 
you at pep meetings, and I’ve also 
spent some time listening to you 
in our Junior Union meetings.” 

“T’m not much good on the plat- 
form,” Ed said, “But I’ll drop in 
for try-outs. I’m going to go out 
with the team this afternoon just 
to see what it’s like again. Can’t 
take part, but I might be able to 
offer some suggestions. So long, 
Mary.” 

She looked after the former 
football hero. He still limped as 
a result of his injury, and she 
could tell from the set of his 
shoulders that he was feeling 
more disappointed than he cared 
to admit. 

“Maybe debating will help him 
get his mind off the game,” she 
said to herself. 

The boys in the noisy locker 
room let out shrieks of welcome 
when Ed came down. Coach 
Reilly shook hands and greeted 
him like a long-lost brother. 

“You’re just the one I’m look- 
ing for. Come on and give these 
sprouts a few ideas on how to play 
football. Tell them anything you 
want, only make ’em under- 
stand,” he said. 

Ed felt so much at ease in the 
familiar surroundings and with 
his former team-mates that in a 
few seconds he was giving them 
one of the finest lectures on the 
game they had ever heard. He 
concluded by impressing upon 
them that the main thing to bear 
in mind was the importance of 
team work. 

“No one person wins the game. 
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No one man makes the deciding 
play. Every man on the team is 
responsible for every point 
scored. You have to work to- 
gether.” 

Ed sat down with the cheers of 
his associates ringing in his ears. 

‘“‘Nice going,’’ said Coach 
Reilly, putting his arm around 
the boy’s shoulders. “Come out 
to the field with us. You can do 
some side-line coaching.” 

Every evening during the rest 
of the week Ed went out with the 
team. As they started their 
second week of practice he real- 
ized that he actually could not 
take part in the game, and that 
there was very little for him to do. 
Coach Reilly didn’t need him in 
particular, although the older 
man came to him with questions, 
and tried to make him feel neces- 
sary, but Ed knew that personal 
friendship prompted the Coach 
more than anything else. 

It was Wednesday noon as he 
and a few of the boys were eating 
in the school cafeteria that Mary 
Barnes stopped him. 

“Try-outs are tomorrow right 
after the seventh period,” she 
said. “We have fifteen coming. 
Will we see you?” 

“Sure, I’ll be there,” Ed said. 
“Thanks, Mary.” 

She went out with Janet Jones 
after reminding several other 
boys and girls of the Debaters’ 
Club meeting scheduled for the 
following afternoon. 

“Janet, I may be a nitwit, but 
I have sort of a confession to 
make. Promise you’!l forget it, 
or that is, that you’ll never men- 
tion it again?” 


b 


“Of course,’’ said Janet. 
“Cross my heart, if you want me 
to, Mary.” 

“Well, Ed Harmon is simply 
discouraged to pieces, I think. He 
can hardly stand not playing foot- 
ball, and I think he is taking up 
membership in the debating so- 
ciety just to have something to 
do. I feel sorry for him. I hope 
he’ll get interested in our stuff. 
It’ll do him a world of good, and it 
will help this old high school win 
some debates. He’s a fine talker, 
really. You know how he always 
could get more enthusiasm 
worked up around here than the 
cheer-leaders or anyone.” 

“T know that if he had ever had 
time for our debating club we 
would have a better record to look 
back on than we have. Of the 
boys there are only two or three 
that are any good at all. Hal Hal- 
son and Bob Grebe are the best, 
and neither are as fluent speakers 
as Ed. ’Course, I’ve only heard 
him talk about athletics. I don’t 
know how he’ll be when it comes 
to some subject like we usually 
have for debates.” 

“Anyway, let’s try our best to 
help him get interested. He’s a 
grand person, and seeing him look 
so disconsolate sort of makes me 
feel funny,” Mary said, not real- 
izing that she gave away the fact 
that she admired Ed more than 
any other boy in school. 

“T won’t promise to throw my 
arms around him when he comes 
in tomorrow,” Janet said, “but 
he’ll like us after he spends a little 
time with us. Our club isn’t half 
bad.” 

“Oh, Janet, be serious!” 
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“T am, but not as serious over 
Ed as you are,” her friend teased 
her. 

The warning bell for class 
stopped the discussion, but Mary 
was still blushing as she took her 
seat across the aisle from Janet. 

The next day twenty-one young 
people gathered in the Round 
Table Room for the first meeting 
of the Debaters’ Club. The Fac- 
ulty Adviser, Mr. Maxwell, pre- 
sided. There were only seven 
members present who had taken 
an active part last year, so the 
chances for making either first or 
second teams were not limited. 

“We will not try any actual de- 
bating at this time,”’ he said. 
“However, for you who have not 
met with us before, I wish to state 
briefly the objects of our club. We 
have an important place in the 
extra curricula activity of our 


High School. We do not begin to 
show the results of our work until 
later in the year, but while we 
await the time of action, so to 
speak, we are preparing our- 
selves to speak against the other 
debating teams in our conference 


division. It is incumbent upon 


us to maintain the standing of 
our school and uphold the tradi- 
tions of excellence which have 
marked our high school as one of 
the finest in the state. 

“Not only do we wish to win 
our debates with our fellow con- 
testants, but another object of our 
club is to develop within each 
member the power for self ex- 
pression. We want you to become 
able to speak before groups, not 
only before intimate, small 
groups, but larger, less known 
crowds. Your training will en- 
able you to speak in open meet- 
ings, before strangers and in 
rooms which are not familiar to 
you. 
“Tn the final analysis, we hope 
to assist you to express your- 
selves, your thoughts and ideas. 
We want you to become speakers, 
capable of using our wonderful 
language more fluently than you 
do at present.” 

His voice went on, but Ed 
heard the Coach’s whistle and sig- 
nals being called. He could not 
visualize an auditorium, only 
bleachers filled with a roaring, 
cheering mob. 


(To be continued) 


(Folder offer is on page 1160 of the American Federationist) 


The American Federation of Labor Convention 
opens October 4th in Denver, Colorado. Be sure 
you follow the accounts of it in your daily papers. 
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A PLATFORM CHAMPION 
Part II 


(Last month you were introduced to Ed Harmon, ex-football 
hero of High School, who, due to a knee injury, was unable 
to continue playing football. He has joined the Debaters’ Club, 
hoping to find a new interest to take the place of athletics. 
Mary Barnes has encouraged him to join the debating society.) 


URING the bright autumn 


days the attention of most 
students was centered on 


the football season. The team 
had met with fair success, but 
the games lacked the zest which 
they had shown last year, and 
many remarked that if Ed Har- 
mon were in the line-up things 
would be more exciting. To Ed 
himself, the football games were 
almost punishments. 

“No use fretting,” he would 
tell himself. 

The coach had him come down 
and sit with the squad during the 
games and his presence gave new 
courage to the regular men on 
the team. 

At the end of the season there 
was to be a special chapel meet- 
ing at which time awards were 
to be made to the men on the 
squad. 


“Ed, Il want toask youa 
favor,” Coach Reilly said as he 
stopped the boy in the hall one 
day. 
“Anything you say, Coach.” 

“We’re going to have Awards 
Day next week. I would like it 
if you would make the presenta- 
tion speech in chapel. Professor 
Maxwell says he would like to 
have you do it. I understand he 
is grooming you for a place on 
the debating team, and this will 
give you an opportunity to speak 
from the stage. How about it?” 

“Tf you think I can do it, why 
of course, I’ll try. Thanks, 
Coach,” Ed said. “I can at least 
give the awards, whether or not 
I can help win them,” he added. 
There was a touch of bitterness 
in his voice, but the grin which 
flashed across his face immedi- 
ately after his remark showed 
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that the thought was a fleeting 
one. “Sure, Coach, I’ll do it, and 
be glad to. Gee, I guess foot- 
ball isn’t the only thing in High 
School. I’ve made up my mind 
that I’ll do just as much work for 
High as I ¢ id, and if it isn’t 
on the athleu.. _.cld, it will be for 
the honor and glory just as much 
as if it were. We can boost the 
school other ways. I’m serious 
about the Debaters’ Club. I’m 
really trying to learn to speak.” 

“Good scout,” Reilly said, pat- 
ting his shoulder, “T’ll tell Max- 
well you’re all set for the Awards 
Day service, then.” 

During the next few days Ed 
consulted with Mr. Maxwell, and 
the coach. The program for the 
chapel exercises was to take 
forty-five minutes, and as the 
plans were worked out it was de- 
cided that Ed should preside. 

One day he stopped Mary 
Barnes and said, “Mary, I’ve 
been asked to preside at the 
Awards meeting. I’m sort of in 
charge, and I wonder if you 
would give me a little advice.” 

“Of course, Ed,” she replied. 
“Mr. Maxwell said he was going 
to speak to you about it. If there 
is anything I can do, please tell 
me.” 

“T would like to have you look 
over our program, and then— 
now, don’t laugh, please—but 
would you listen to me say my 
presentation speech in the audi- 
torium? Maxwell told me to go 
over it from the stage, and have 
some one listen to me, and check 
over the delivery. Would you be 
my critic this afternoon after 
classes?” 


“Yes. I'll come down to the 
auditorium right after dis- 
missal.” 

“Thanks alot. I’ll see you 
then,” said Ed as he went on to 
his next class. 

That afternoon the two young 
people met as agreed, and Ed 
handed Mary his prepared 
speech. 

“T may forget it somewhere 
along the line,” he said, “but don’t 
prompt me unless I ask you to. 
Then, if I transpose a little, let 
it go, as long as it makes sense. 
I don’t want it to sound stilted, 
but I do want to follow the gen- 
eral theme of what I have writ- 
ten,” he told her. 

“T understand. I[’ll sit back 
here and let you know if you’re 
speaking loudly enough.” 

Ed trotted up the aisle, and 
took his position on the stage. He 
launched into his address and 
gave it very well. Mary fol- 
lowed the manuscript, and only 
prompted him twice. 

“How long did it take?” 

“Twelve minutes.” 

“Gee, we’ll have to cut out 
some. I only have ten minutes 
allotted to me. What should I 
leave out?” 

They went over the papers 
carefully and decided to shorten 
two or three paragraphs. 

“And Ed, may I make a sug- 
gestion?” 

“Yes, tear it to pieces if you 
wish. We want to make it worthy 
of the occasion.” 

“Oh, I only was going to give 
you a suggestion, not make any 
changes,” Mary said quickly. 
“The speech is splendid. But last 
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year Mr. Maxwell had us make 
notes on tiny squares of card- 
board, and just have a word or 
two to refresh our memories. 
There are a couple of places 
where you weren’t sure of your- 
self, and if you had just a word 
or two you wouldn’t need any 
prompting at all. Use tiny cards 
that fit in the palm of your hand.” 

“T would feel better if I had a 
note or two,” Ed admitted. 
“However, I don’t want to use 
them if it isn’t necessary. Let 
me say it again, and please time 
me once more.” 

As he finished Mary called to 
him, “You have half a minute to 
spare this time, and you slowed 
down at the same place, where 
you begin to change the subject 
from the record of the team to 
the record of the individual play- 
ers. Why not try that part over?” 

“All right, I’ll begin with page 
four, ‘Let us look over the indi- 
vidual members,’—find the 
place?” 

“Yes, I have it. Go ahead.” 

It was almost dark when they 
finished and left the building. 

“T’ll walk home with you, 
Mary, if you don’t mind,” Ed 
said. 

“T’d like to have you,” she an- 
swered. 

As they walked briskly through 
the dusky streets, they talked of 
various school activities, and 
Mary mentioned the Junior 
Union. “Weare late getting our 
meetings started this year, but 
we're having one next Friday 


evening. Do you think you'll 
come?” 

“T will on one condition,” he 
answered her. “And that is, may 
I take you? I had thought of it 
before, honest, and wondered if 
you were going?” 

“Yes, I’m going, and I’d like to 
go with you. I have to be there 
a little early because I’m on the 
committee, but you won’t mind, 
will you?” 

“No. I’ll be over for you 
around seven-thirty, if that will 
be early enough. It looks as 
though Friday will be our big 
day, Awards in the morning and 
the party that night.” 

They had reached Mary’s 
home. 

“Thanks a lot for listening to 
me this afternoon, Mary,” he said 
as he left her. 

“No thanks needed. I was 
glad to do it.” 

“Good night.” 

Mary’s eyes were shiny with 
pleasure when she went in the 
house. 

“Oh, Mother, he asked me to 
the party Friday!” she ex- 
claimed, throwing her arms 
around her parent. 

“Who did?” 

“You know, Ed Harmon. I’m 
so thrilled!” 

“He’s taking you to the Junior 
Union party? Now, honey, you’ll 
want your new dress finished, I 
suppose,” said her mother, smil- 
ing pleasantly. 

“Could you finish it? I’d love 
to wear it.” 


(To be continued) 
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THANKSGIVING 


Be sure you have appropriate exercises during your November 
meeting which will show your observance of Thanksgiving Day. 
Give thanks for the many blessings which have been yours throug!i- 
out the past year. 


LOOKING FORWARD 


Let us know what plans you have made for your Christmas season. 


* 


DONALD, LA VERNE, NORMAN, AND LOREN DUFVA 
1069 Monroe St., Denver, Colo. 


* * * * 


(Folder offer is on page 1270 of the American Federationist) 


Goodbye until next time, 
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A PLATFORM CHAMPION 
Part Il 


(Ed Harmon, who because of a knee injury, was unable to play 
football with his High School team, joined the Debaters’ Club, 


seeking a new interest to take the place of athletics. 


Mary 


Barnes has taken part in the club activities and has helped 
Ed prepare a speech for Awards Day, one of the most impor- 
tant scholastic events. He has also taken her to the first Junior 


Union affair of the season.) 


66 f VE had the grandest time at 
the party,” Mary told Ed 
as they leisurely returned 

from the Junior Union get-to- 

gether. 

“So have I. Gee, that really 
is a fine bunch. I’m glad we’re 
going to have meetings again.” 

“So am I. We had such a lot 
of fun last year, and we had 
some good regular meetings, too, 
—speakers, and all. I learned 
ever so much about current 
American history. I was talk- 
ing to Spunk Crane tonight. 
He’s the new president. He says 
there is going to be a business 
meeting soon. That’s why they 
had everyone sign the register 
as we came in, so they can make 
up a list of people to whom to 
send notices.” 


“T figured that was it,” Ed 
replied. 

They had reached Mary’s 
house, and since it was late, Ed 
bade her goodnight. 

“See you soon,” he said. 

“Yes, and thank you for a 
lovely evening,” Mary said. 

“Thank you, Mary. I’msoglad 
you went with me. G’night.” 

The next afternoon Spunk 
Crane called at the Barnes’ home. 

“Mary, would you help us out 
with these notices for the Junior 
Union?” he asked her. 

“Yes, of course. What is the 
plan?” she inquired. 

“The executive committee de- 
cided to have a business meeting 
this week. We are sending an- 
nouncements to all those who be- 
longed last year and to any others 
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whom we think will want to join 
us. We are going to include all 
those who were at the party. It 
is almost Christmas time, and if 
possible, we want to have our 
usual holiday program. We will 
have to hurry if we expect to 
carry out any charitable scheme. 
It will be the first time in five 
years that we haven’t done some- 
thing to scatter cheerfulness.” 

“We don’t have much time, but 
naturally, we must do something 
to help Santa Claus, mustn’t we,” 
the girl said, her eyes spar- 
kling in anticipation of the ap- 
proaching Yuletide activities. 
‘“‘We haven’t missed a year so 
far, and there’s no reason why 
we should this time. Let me 
have the list of the people I’m to 
notify.” 

“Mary, I wish there were a 


dozen like you. This would be a 


cinch if there were. If you can 
get the cards out tonight, and 
have the meeting next week at 
the latest we can formulate some 
plans and carry them out.” 

“To work,’ Mary exclaimed. 
She took the list and cards from 
Spunk. “Here, I’ll begin right 
now.” She sat at the table and 
after glancing over the papers 
started to address the notices. 
Spunk sat down and soon both of 
them were industriously work- 
ing on the cards. 

“Do we have any money in the 
treasury?” Mary asked Spunk. 

“About forty cents after we 
bought the postal cards.” 

“We'll have to raise a little 
money among other things, won’t 
we?” 

“We should,” the boy an- 


swered. “I don’t know how in 
such a short time, though.” 

Mary said nothing for a few 
minutes, then she looked up. 

“The debating teams for the 
Junior and Senior classes are 
getting ready for the inter-class 
meet. Itis to be given Thursday 
afternoon after school. There 
won’t be many people attending. 
I wonder,” she thoughtfully 
chewed the end of the pen. 

“What do you wonder?” 
Spunk asked. 

“Why not have the Junior 
Union sponsor a debate, and 
charge admission? I think I can 
get the four debaters to agree. 
They all belong to the Union.” 

“Tt’s a grand suggestion. Let’s 
find out about it as soon as we 
finish these cards.” 

The following days were busy 
ones for Mary. She enlisted 
the help of several others, all 
who were as enthusiastic as she. 
She asked Ed Harmon to per- 
suade the debaters to do their 
share, which he did. It was ar- 
ranged to hold the meeting in the 
Labor Temple Lodge Hall where 
the Juniors sometimes held their 
regular sessions. Mary also 
learned that the Women’s Auxil- 
iary of one of the organizations 
was meeting earlier that same 
day, so she invited them to attend. 

There was a good crowd to 
hear the young speakers. Spunk 
Crane presided. He introduced 
the two teams, the Seniors hold- 
ing the affirmative of the ques- 
tion and the Juniors upholding 
the contentions of the negative 
side. 

“On the affirmative we have 
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Edward Harmon, first speaker, 
Lon Cassidy, second speaker ; for 
the negative, Ruth Jackson and 
Malcolm Trott as first and second 
speakers respectively.” 

He turned to the first speaker, 
“Mr. Harmon.” 

Ed launched into the subject, 
“Resolved: The Federal Govern- 
ment should enact a minimum 
wages and maximum hours of 
labor law for industry.” He 
spoke directly and convincingly. 
The others spoke in turn, and 
when the debate was finally over, 
the three judges retired to an ad- 
joining room to decide which side 
should be awarded the decision. 
It was difficult for them to reach 
an agreement as all four debaters 
had presented many good points 
in support of their arguments. 
The four were to be judged for 
the material presented, delivery, 
and argument. Besides deciding 
the winning side of the debate, 
the judges were also asked to 
select the best individual speaker 
as well. 

While the judges conferred, 
the entertainment committee 
provided some music and the 
audience joined in singing the 
Junior Union songs. Finally, 
the judges returned and Mrs. 
Braddock, who had been chosen 
as their chairman, stepped up to 
the platform to announce the 
result of their deliberations. 

“We find, after serious consid- 
eration, that the affirmative team 
has offered the best arguments 
and the decision is in their favor. 
However, both sides did remark- 
ably well, and we offer our con- 
gratulations to all of you who 


took part in the debate. We have 
chosen, also, the one whom we 
believe was the best individual 
speaker, and our conclusion is 
that this honor goes to Mr. Har- 
mon, of the affirmative side.” 

Adjournment was moved, and 
after a half hour social period the 
meeting broke up. 

Later, as the committee 
counted the proceeds, they were 
gratified to find that they had 
increased their fund about eight 
dollars. 

“We won’t have any time to 
waste,” said Ed. “We should 
start right away getting ready 
our Christmas treat for the 
kiddies. What is our mission 
this time, or has it been decided?” 

“Tt’s this,” said Spunk. “We 
can take the families we had last 
year and supply them with food 
and toys as we did before. There 
seems to be general agreement to 
this effect, at least.” 

“We are going to work with 
the Central Labor Union, as al- 
ways, aren’t we?” asked Mary. 

“Yes. I have the list of names 
from them for our families, and 
the number of people, and other 
information. All we have to do 
is get to work.” 

From that day on until the 
day before Christmas the Juniors 
worked like beavers, and when 
the day came for the Central 
Labor Union holiday celebration 
the Juniors were in readiness 
for it. 

At two o’clock in the afternoon 
the day before Christmas the 
brightly decorated Tree was 
lighted, and its twinkling lights 
gave out a glowing welcome to 
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the boys and girls who crowded 
in to partake of the treat in store 
for them. 

At three Santa Claus bounded 
in, covered with snow. He shook 
the flakes from his suit and went 
among the children bringing to 
each one good cheer. At three- 
thirty Spunk called for order. 
He and Santa Claus made short 
speeches, and then Ed and Mary 
supervised the young guests, get- 
ting them in line so that they 
could march up to the tree and 
receive their gifts from the jolly, 
red-faced man who was calling 
each one by name. There were 
several children present whose 
names were not on the lists, but 
experience had taught the Junior 
Unionist to prepare for just such 
an emergency, so there were 


presents provided to meet it, and 


through skillful maneuvering 
the little ones were unaware that 
Santa had not tagged the pres- 
ents with their names when he 


filled the toy sack in his shops at 
the North Pole. 

It was almost dark when Ed 
stood on the platform to make 
an announcement. 

“Santa has asked me to intro- 
duce to all of you the boys and 
girls who have assisted him in 
arranging this party this after- 
noon. As I call the names of the 
Junior Union members will you 
please come forward so that our 
guests can see those who helped 
make our Christmas Party a 
success.” 

As the Juniors came forward 
Santa Claus surprised them by 
producing small gifts for each 
of them. 

It was six o’clock before the 
last child tramped down the 
steps into the snowy winter day, 
with the old, well-loved wish, 

“Merry Christmas, 

Happy New Year,” 
ringing in his ears, and singing 
in his heart. 
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As the old year closes let us 
join together in a thought of hap- 
piness for the pleasant associa- 
tions and interesting activities 
which came to us through our 
membership in the Junior Union. 
As we look ahead into the New 


Year let us send out the wish for 
joy to every Junior Unionist. 
Let’s increase our membership 
so that our wish will reach ever 
so Many more young people than 
it ever has before. Good luck in 
1938! 


Goodbye until next time, 
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